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If you have never had personal, detailed help with 
your writing, or if you are dissatisfied with help in 
the past, it will pay you to write for details of my 
Personal Collaboration Plan. Unexcelled coaching at 
rates available to all. Writers working with me have 
sold in every field of .opular literature__books, 
smooth sheets, quality group, pulps, syndicates, juv- 
enile weeklies. My methods are adaptable to individ- 
ual needs. 


MASTER REVISION—W "ters have pronounced my 


fiction and article revision 
unequalled anywhere. Sales to Saturday Evening Post, 
Esquire, This Week, Physical Culture prove it. Manu- 
scripts considered for revision at $1.00 each up to 10,000 
words; $2.00 to 30,000 words; $5.00 for booklengths. If 
accepted for revision, the terms depend on the work nec- 
essary. Brief but specifically clear criticism for material 
that cannot be salvaged 


CRITICISM—PLOT OUTLINES—'o" those de- 


siring construc- 
tive criticism and sales consideration of single manu- 
scripts, the rate is $2.00 for the first 3,000 words and 
fifty cents per thousand thereafter. . . . Plot Outlines and 
slant suggestions furnished at $3.00 each for shorts. Sub- 
mit rough sketch of story you have in mind. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Dept. J P.O. Box 148 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
New York Sales Representative 


Author of novels, articles and short 
ised their fine crafts- 


Mystery, Ast tories, Mod- 
ern Short St Selections. Watch 
for an unus' yarn in Western 
Story. 
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SOLD 
My free circular A-1037 describing my 
UNIFIED SALES PLAN is yours for the 
asking. Address— 


Olis Adelbert K line 


Authors’ ond Publishers’ Representative 
Four THIRTY-WesT ‘THIRTY-FOURTH ‘STREET 


New York 
U.S.A. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 page FREE booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” My clients are 
represented in virtually all the magazines, ‘“‘smooth- 
paper,”’ “‘quality,” and “‘pulp.”’ Established some 17 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
ing magazines, and I am able to do for myself what 1 
offer to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 
New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, “‘D’ORSAYGRAM,”’ which I publish 
from time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles 
on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last 
issue (November) still available, and sent gratis on 
request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


TRIAL AND ERROR—WRITING AND SELLING. By Jack 
Woodford. Introduction by Arnold Gingrich. Car- 
lyle House, New York. $3.00. 


This is a new and completely revised edition of 
the famous work by Jack Woodford, iconoclastic 
author of more than 2000 published short-stories, 
34 novels, and now a staff writer for M-G-M in 
Hollywood. The revised edition contains a chapter on 
motion-picture writing, another illuminating chapter 
on authors’ economics, and an unconventional epi- 
logue. 

The introduction by the editor of Esquire employs 
a good many superlatives; it is, in fact more of 
a sales talk than an introduction. But seriously, 
Woodford does attack his subject in a way entirely 
foreign to the usual textbook method. Witness, for 
example, his chapter entitled “Clinical Arcana— 
Liquor, Women and the Writer,’ in which he dis- 
cusses with great frankness such questions as sexual 
indulgence or abstinence on one’s writing. 

Every writer should read this book, to clear the 
mind of cobwebs if for no other reason. This advice 
applies not only to those who will enjoy it but also 
—s perhaps especially) to those who will be shocked 
y it. 


THE STORY’S THE THING. By Agnes Parsons. Progress 
Publishers, Los Angeles. $3.50. 


This is a textbook covering all phases of writing 
the story. It is based on the author's conviction 
that each and every vehicle of fiction—the short- 
story, the stage play, the motion picture, and the radio 
play—depends basically upon the story itself. The 
rules discussed and illustrated thus apply to whatever 
form the student’s work may take. 

The scope of the book can be visualized from the 
titles of the five main sections into which it is 
divided. They are: 1—The Writer's Approach to 
the Story. 2.—Story Technique and Dramatic Laws. 
3.—The Application of Story Technique and Drama- 
tic Laws. 4—Essential Interest. 5.—Recapitulation 
and Integration. 


HoLitywoop Movir COMMANDMENTS. By Olga J. 
Martin. The H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York. $2.75. 


This fills a need which will be especially felt by 
motion picture writers and reviewers, since it seeks 
to acquaint the reader with the purpose and modus 
aperandi of the Motion Picture Code. It describes 
clearly and in detail each provision of the Code and 
its application to scenarios, so that every writer for 
the screen who studies it may have a clear idea of 
what scenes and themes may or may not be utilized 
in the construction of a motion picture scenario. 

The work goes much farther than this, however, 
It discusses screen writing from a practical stand- 
point, and covers such problems as registering and 
copyrighting the story, the protection afforded by copy- 
right, and other vital information. 
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FICTION TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED. By Walter N. Des 
Marais. Syn-Mag Features, Cincinnati. $1.50. 


This paper-bound book is in reality a course, each 
lesson being followed by assignments and progres- 
sively taking the reader-student over the essentials of 
writing. It is the outgrowth of the author’s own 
experience in teaching and can be recommended as 
practical. 
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. . . By LOUISE RICE 


THE “true story 
of crime” can be 
written and is 
occasionally sold 
in collaboration 
with some law en- 
forcement officer, 
who shares the by- 
line. 

The reason why 
nearly all crime 
stories which ap- 
pear have a locale 
in at least fairly 
large cities is be- 
cause few save 
those who have 
made a specialty of such stories know how to 
get them out of the officers concerned; and such 
specialty writers usuaJly work the larger cities 
because there is more material there. Another 
thing which causes many a dramatic story 
which happens in smaller and more out-of -the- 
way places to be lost is that there is no one 
near at hand to see its possibilities or to under- 
stand how to deal with the law officers from 
whom it must be procured. 


A number of problems confront the writer 
who would write true stories of crime. One is, 
how to approach an officer in order to get the 
story. Shall a frank offer of a division of the 
profits be made, or shall this be left hanging in 
the air, as it were? Shall the writer accept as 
gospel truth all that the officer says or shall 
investigation be made into other sources of in- 
formation, as well? How are the very neces- 
sary pictures procured? 

Having written and sold the very first “true 
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Miss Rice, who has written for A. & J. 
several articles based on her extensive ex- 
perience in various branches of journalism, 
conducts a literary service in New York 
and writes feature articles of various types, 
including many in the true detective field. 


story of crime” to Street and Smith’s “Detec- 
tive Story” many years ago (the editor think- 
ing little of the idea) and having sold to all the 
true crime story magazines which sprang up 
afterward, I think that I can say a few words 
which will be of practical assistance to a good 
many writers who have not yet made this field. 

To begin with, it is better to be entirely 
frank, and tell the officer from whom the story 
is procured that you will be glad to give him 
a third of the proceeds of the story. If he is 
greedy and knows anything of the work he 
may openly demand half, and the only thing 
then is instantly to agree. If, however, this 
demand is made, upon him should fall all the 
burden of providing pictures—and the right 
kind of pictures. Sometimes this involves con- 
siderable work. For instance, in the true crime 
story, you frequently see a photograph of the 
officer and assistants doing something which im- 
mediately preceeded the discovery of the 
criminal. Now, this is usually a posed picture. 
Thus, if Officer Blank is shown with three detec- 
tives opening the manhole of the sewer where 
the body was found, with interested spectatofs 
looking on, and the caption states that this is 
the actual scene of the finding of the body, you 
can be reasonably sure that it was long after 
the body was found and when the story was 
being secured that the posed photograph was 
made. If, therefore, these posed photographs 
are needed, the official whose by-line is going on 
the story and whose pocket will receive a half 
of the profits is the one who should bear all 
expense and trouble in their making. 

Very well known officers, whose names have 
appeared often in the by-lines of true crime 
stories, usually are all tied up with some writer, 
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or with a favorite reporter from their favorite 
newspaper. Inspector Harold King, of Nasasu 
County, Long Island, is about the most publi- 
cized law officer of the true story magazines, 
and as for Luke S$. May, Heinrichs, Parker of 
New Jersey and others whose names are familiar 
to all the readers of true crime stories, one 
might as well try to get an exclusive story from 
the President without having any credentials 
whatever, as from them. 

The pictures for stories are what make the 
true crime story a feat rather than a writing 
job. These pictures are seldom in the police 
hands. They are often in newspaper “morgues.” 
The family of the criminal will have many. 
Getting them is a matter of foot-work, cab- 
fare and tact, plus gall, plus money. I have 
paid as high as twenty dollars for a grubby old 
photograph of a criminal in his boyhood days, 
to as low as a good cigar for a picture vital to 
the story. I have coaxed, bribed, wheedled, 
bullied and done everything but lie in the 
effort to get a small snapshot. 

When and if the police have the pictures, the 
officer whose by-line is to be used has all the 
headache of getting them—but even then, the 
writer often has to poke about and get others 
that are less frankly posed. 

A good idea is to interview every person 
connected with the crime, whether or not the 
police have already done so. A sympathetic 
manner and some genuine feeling for the sorrow 
and trouble caused by any crime, will help. 
Many people will give up pictures out of old 
albums for a dollar or two, or sometimes just 
because you talk them into it. I once secured 
a rare picture, which sold my story, because I 
listened for two weary hours to a woman who 
told me how she had been tricked and deserted 
by the criminal. That story of hers was not a 
proper part of his crime story, but the photo- 
graph was! 

Officers in outlying districts, who have never 
collaborated before with a writer, on a crime 
story, present many difficulties. They do not 
know the salient point of a story and often 
ramble along for several days before the actual 
drama begins to stack up in the recital. No use 
to hurry them. Let them ramble. Get the 
facts, absorb the atmosphere, jot down all the 
high lights, the dates, the names, the places. 
Try to write a connected story, take it back to 
them, get their “O. K.” on it. 


One of the difficulties in writing these stories 
is that bits of dialogue have to be introduced, 
often put into the mouths of the criminal or 
his associates or friends—when there is no actual 
record of such a thing. Many a literal-minded 
law officer will object to this. The easiest thing 
to do, by which to overcome this objection, is 
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to have many copies of true crime story maga- 
zines at hand and to show them that other, and 
probably far more famous, officers have spon- 
sored such imagined conversations. 


Before getting in touch with a law officer on 
a crime story, find out exactly where and how 
everyone stands. Is there a feud between Cap- 
tain X and Captain of Detectives J? Who has 
the real say-so. Also, look out for the depart- 
mental snags. When a plain “harness bull”— 
the policeman who walks a beat—is the hero of 
a good criminal catch, it is likely that his 
superiors are burned up with jealousy over the 
fact. Maybe not—maybe so. Better snoop 
around a bit and listen to gossip. The best 
place to hear this is from some reporter on the 
local papers. Take him out to dinner or to a 
drink and whatnot. 


Very often, all the pictures in a crime story 
which are worth anything are in the “margue” 
of a newspaper. In this case, the writer has the 
choice of three different approaches. (1) He 
may go directly to the editor or owner and ask 
permission to use the pictures. (2) He may 
ask the law officer to ask the newspaper. (3) 
He may go direct to the keeper of “the morgue” 
and offer to pay for the photographs—or, rather, 
for copies of them. Which procedure to follow 
is a matter of whether the police are on really 
close relationships with the paper, whether they 
are enemies, whether the editor is an approach- 
able person, whether the writer is known to 
people in the town, such as members of impor- 
tant business houses who will pull an oar in 
the matter, and of how much will be paid in 
cash. 

I once got pictures from a reluctant editor 
of a newspaper because the chief advertiser— 
the largest department store in town—was 
owned by a friend of mine who gave me a letter 
to the editor, “I would be glad if you would 
kindly assist Miss Rice.” Of course i got the 
photographs. That advertiser was worth a 
small fortune to the paper. 


Many unusual crimes do not reach the true 
crime story magazine because there is no one 
in the locality who sees their dramatic possi- 
bilities. If the writer is at a distance and can- 
not go to the scene, the work is more difficult 
but not impossible. Say that you read a small 
item in the metropolitan papers about a love 
killing in an outlying section of Arizona. The 
paper will usually mention at least one name of 
an officer. If it does not, a carefully written 
note to the Chamber of Commerce of that 
town, or to the Sheriff’s office, or to the State 
Troopers’ organization, will bring you the name 
of the officer chiefly concerned in that crime. 
Then, write to that officer. State your stand- 
ing as a writer. If possible, enclose something 
from a magazine which carries your by-line. 
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Ask if he will collaborate with you on that 
story. Stress the fact that you must have 
pictures. 

If you get him, you will have to write the 
story several times—and go on until it gets to 
the point where he will sanction it. This is a 
lengthy process but is well worth while, as it 
often digs out a story which has slipped by 
everyone else. 

Make it clear, in writing to law officers any- 
where, that you offer them a proportion of the 
returns on the story. Once in a while you will 
meet a rebuff. The officer replies that he is not 
engaged in “selling police information.” Your 
reply to this is to take some dozen magazines 
of true crime stories and send them to him, with 
a letter urging on him the fact that this is 
being done everywhere by everyone. 

Writing the crime story of Europe demands 
that you shall write a French or German or 
Italian officer in his own language. If you can- 
not do this, you can probably find somebody of 
that nationality to write a translation of your 
letter and to tell you what is writen in reply. 
To get the suggestions of crime stories from 
abroad, so that you shall know to what officer 
to write and about what, read or have read to 
you, the newspapers of various nations. Again, 
not a difficult matter, in this polygot nation 
of ours. 

When writing to officers in Europe or the 
Orient, use the most imposing letterhead which 
you can find. Your own town Chamber of 
Commerce letterhead is a good bet. Give bank 
references, church and fraternal society con- 
nections and so forth. Europe lives on the 
“front” idea. Remember, in suggesting re- 
muneration, too, that Europe thinks in twenty- 
five cent pieces—francs, marks, lire and so on— 
and that we think in dollars. Do not offer or 
suggest too much. 

This writing to Europe for data on crimes is 
a very involved affair. Do not be discouraged 
by strange results. I once wrote to an officer 
in the Egyptian Camel Corps for data on a 
crime in which he had been the hero and 
eventually, after some six months and letters 
from half of Egypt, it seemed to me, got the 
data from an English officer who had no official 
connection with the crime or the Egyptian 
police and who never explained to me how he 
got my letters, addressed to all sorts of persons 
there. 

France and Germany have police officers who 
are extremely intelligent. The Sureté of the 
big cities in France, and the “Crime Bureau” 
of Berlin will usually respond to any intelligent 
letter, written in the proper language and en- 
closing some form of guarantee that the writer 
is a responsible person. Getting crime stories 
out of such a locale as the Indo-China coast, 


which covers Cambodia, Annan, Siam and 
Burma, is a feat, but it can be done. News- 
papers published in Shanghai and Bangkok and 
other Oriental centers will carry at least men- 
tion of outstanding crimes, and the officers con- 
cerned with them. With care, postage, and 
infinite patience, it is possible to get corre- 
spondents in foreign countries who will collect 
stories of crime, get pictures, forward the whole, 
and take thirty per cent on the payment, not 
only pleasantly but with joy. Do not make 
your statements of payments in American dol- 
lars. Make such statements in the coin of the 
country to which you are writing. If you 
can’t make the estimation yourself, your local 
banker can and will. 

Some stories, already published under the by- 
line of the local police officer, can be rewritten 
and sold to other magazines by getting the Dis- 
trict Attorney or the Sheriff to be the by-line 
man. The Sheriff and the D. A. are especially 
open to the ideas of retelling the story, because 
the police are frequently jealous of both offices 
and have ignored them in telling it. The D. A. 
and the Sheriff are both deeply interested in 
publicity and are twice as apt to give you the 
story and all pictures, without pay on your 
part, because they are looking for their names 
in print and for the “boost” that that print 
will give them. They are elected servants of 
the State and County, always looking for at- 
tention from the voters, whereas the police of- 
ficer has his job and, short of some wrong- 
doing, can hope to keep it. He cares less for 
publicity, but his personal vanity is high, of 
course. He can often be secured as a by-line 
without pay, even when he has heard that of- 
ficers get part of the true crime writer’s check. 
The D. A. and the Sheriff, even if they know 
that they could get some money for the story, 
are usually content with the publicity which 
they are to receive. 


a 

In writing the story which deals with events 
of long ago, the only thing which can really 
sell that story is 2n artist who can make draw- 
ings which either simulate that ancient time or 
which reproduce actual scenes of the time. The 
artist usually gets one-third of what the story 
will bring. Thus, in stories of murder in early 
New York, such as that of the “Mrs. Cun- 
ningham” who killed her physician lover, the 
writer got an artist who drew pictures of the 
murder house and the murder rooms which 
agreed with the written descriptions of the 
newspapers of the time, and thus were excellent 
illustrations. 

The historical background of a crime story 
is sometimes an asset. A true crime writer re- 
cently sold a story of early New Mexico because 
he had some ancient photographs of the town in 
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question, but not of the scenes of the crime. 
The magazine used the old photographs, added 
some artist’s sketches, and managed to have a 
very fine illustrative page for an authentic 
story—although the pictures were general in 
interest and not specific. 

Many true crime magazines urge: “Ask us 
before you submit a story”; but it is my ex- 
perience that this is not always a success. A 
magazine may have had a story on a certain 
crime four years ago, and yet be sold another 
if the pictures are exceptional, the “slant” new, 
and the by-line different. While it is true that 
a good deal of postage is used up in the process 
of offering the true crime story without “‘ask- 
ing” the editor, it pays. At least, that is my 
experience. 


The field is not large, but there is always a 
warm reception for the writer who can dig up 
new stories or unusual variations on old ones. 
The Macfadden group are the most difficult to 
sell, in my experience, as they seem to have 
vague rules which shift from time to time. 
They especially favor the by-lines of well- 
known law officers and play up pictures of all 
the officers associated with the crime. 

The Fawcett publishers allow more latitude 
and will usually write a nice letter stating the 
reason for a rejection, or suggesting a rewrite 
of the story which will be more to their liking. 
The Macfadden people rarely explain anything, 
seldom praise, and are uncertain as buyers, even 
for people who have often sold them. 

American Detective features only “up-to- 
the-minute” crimes, and will even take the 
story when the news is so recent that the crimi- 
nal is still awaiting trial or is not yet executed 
or sentenced. Pictures must be strictly con- 
nected with the crime. Little interest is shown 
in “atmosphere” pictures, like those of the town 
or the countryside or figures not directly con- 
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nected with the actual events of the crime. 
They feature the sleuth and his cleverness rather 
than any strict drama of the criminal and his 
story. 

Detective Fiction Weekly uses stories of crime, 
and does not want pictures, which makes it 
seem easy, but the writing must be very clever, 
with a fictionalized touch. It plays up the 
drama and not the sleuth. Many of the other 
detective-story magazines show partiality for 
the short, pithy, clever presentation of startling 
or especially horrible crime stories. 

Payment varies so. much that it is difficult to 
set prices, but generally speaking, two cents a 
word with extra payment for pictures may be 
expected, except from pulp detective story mag- 
azines, which have a smaller rate. 

In sending photographs by mail, put vbern in 
the proper cardboard receptacles, and be sure 
that a properly stamped and self-addressed card- 
board receptacle is enclosed. -At the top of the 
manuscript list how many pictures go with it, 
and add that “stamped and addressed photo con- 
tainer” goes along. This defeats the occasional 
office boy who, for some unknown reason, seems 
especially tempted by the stamps and the con- 
tainer for photographs. 

When the by-line carries the name of a law 
officer, have that officer write you a letter, on 
official stationery, sanctioning your story. You 
will have to get that written sanction, anyway, 
and presenting it with the story will add to 
your chances of making a sale. 

For reference, buy every true crime story 
magazine published. Buy all the old ones you 
can find. Make a collection. In this way, you 
will know crime as well as any law officer and 
begin to get a real understanding of the sub- 
ject. My own collection of true crime maga- 
zines is probably one of the largest individual 
collections in the country and I have always 
found it of real assistance. 


Confidential Confession 
By HARRISON BREWER 


Publications, at this time, 
Purchase poems by the line; 

So, when the purse of lucre’s dry, 
A shady trade-trick I apply, 
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. By EDNA RITCHIE 


EVERY editor 
must long to 
preach at least 
one sermon if only 
to use as his text, 
Job 6, 25, “How 
forcible are right 
words!” To find 
a wrong word used 
gives him a pain- 
ful jolt. It is like 
stubbing one’s toe 
against a door- 
weight in stock- 
inged feet. And 
editors must save 
readers from the 
jolts which wrong words give. 

According to Mark Twain there is as much 
difference between the almost right word and 
the right word as there is between the lightning- 
bug and the lightning. 

Sir James Barrie emphasizes the problem of 
the elusive right word in the second last chapter 
of ‘Sentimental Tommy.” One of the two 
Blackadder contestants, Thomas Sandys, lost the 
prize and brought himself to public scorn by 
getting stuck in the middle of his second page 
for lack of a word. The subject of the essay 
was “A Day in Church” and Tommy wanted a 
Scotch word that would signify how many peo- 
ple were in church. He didn’t mean it to be 
more than middling full. ‘‘Puckle” would al- 
most do but he meant more people than that. 
“Mask” signified a crammed church: “Flow” 
was far too few and “Curran” was not enough. 
He wanted something between “Curran” and 
“Mask.” “Fell Mask” would have done only 
that he wanted one word. Perhaps an hour later 
as the four ministers and the two schoolmasters 
were ready to leave, the school door opened to 
admit Tommy’s tear-stained, excited and trium- 
phant face as he told them he knew the word. 
It had come to him all at once—‘Hantle.” 

Surely, if Job, Mark Twain and Barrie thought 
right words were so important, then we would 
do well to think carefully rather than use the 
first word that comes to us. 

Suppose we wish to describe our heroine. If 
she has a downcast look and a timid air we may 
say she is “bashful”; but if there is an element 
of distrust in her eyes we use “‘diffident.” Yet, 
both words seem on the surface to be the same. 
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Or our heroine may be “thin,” “slender,” 
“slight,” or “slim.” It wouldn’t be politic 
though to use “thin” because women do not like 
the word. We may wish to mention her attrac- 
tions, allurements, or charms. In “attractions” 
there is something natural, in “allurements” 
something artificial and in “charm” something 
moral and intellectual. Attractions and charms 
are always taken in the good sense and allure- 
ments mostly in a bad sense. A heroine has 
attractions and charms, but the girl who is try- 
ing to take the hero away from her has allure- 
ments. 

It is necessary to be well acquainted with our 
heroine to know whether she admits, allows, per- 
mits, suffers, or tolerates the hero’s attentions. 
“Admit” is involuntary, or negative, while “‘al- 
low” is voluntary. “Permit” is like “allow” but 
is used in respect to more important matters. 
“Suffer” and “tolerate” are allied to “admit” 
and often relate to serious and objectionable 
matters. As one authority says: “What is tol- 
erated is bad in itself and suffered only because 
it cannot be prevented.” 

Suppose our hero is prone to inaction. Should 
we say he is idle, lazy or indolent? If he will do 
nothing useful he is merely “idle”; if he will do 
nothing at all without great reluctance he is 
“lazy,” (most writers know about that) but if 
trifling exertions of any kind are sufficient, even 
in prospect, to deter him, he is “indolent.” 

One of our characters is talking. Shall we say 
he, or more likely she, is talkative, loquacious, or 
garrulous? In this instance it might be well to 
consider carefully character and circumstances. 
A tired woman rests herself by talking while a 
tired man not only is quiet but insists that every- 
one else be quiet, too. To be “talkative” is not 
too bad if it occurs occasionally. ‘“Loquacity” 
implies an immoderate propensity for talking 
and is always bad. “Garrulity” is a failing that 
is pardonable only in the aged—they have much 
to tell. 

Now suppose there is a “tight-wad” in our 
yarn—it may be the hero’s prospective father- 
in-law. Would the hero describe him as being 
avaricious, miserly, parsimonious, or niggardly? 
Before deciding we must know that prospective 
father-in-law’s attitude toward money. If he 
spends a quarter on himself where others with 
the same means spend a dollar he does it from 
“parsimony.” If he is careful of the quarters 
in his dealings with others he is “niggardly.” 
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If he is sometimes generous and merely shows 
his love of money in his ordinary dealings, he is 
“avaricious,” but if he will suffer any privation 
rather than part with money he is a “miser.” 

We may have the husband in a story say that 
his wife aggravates him. We are wrong. She 
may irritate, provoke, exasperate, or possibly 
tantalize him but not aggravate. If the woman 
merely gets on her husband’s nerves she “irri- 
tates” him, if she makes him angry then “pro- 
voke” is the word, if she heightens that anger 
(by defiance, for instance) then we use the 
word “‘exasperate,” but if she raises his hopes 
in order to frustrate them, “tantalize” is the 
word to use. The true meaning of aggravate is 
expressed in this sentence: “The crime of rob- 
bery is aggravated by cruelty.” 

I have a story on my desk written by a young 
writer friend of mine. He has the heroine tell 
her husband he is “‘a barbarous, detestable, hard- 
hearted, illiberal, ill-natured, loathsome, malevo- 
lent, nauseous, obstinate brute.” Not knowing 
the husband, it is impossible for me to say 
whether the words were right or almost right. 
But knowing editors and readers, I would enter- 
tain no doubt that the story would be rejected. 

There are times when we feel like using such 
words as abominable, detestable, or execrable. 
We wouldn’t all agree on the same word. If 
we feel aversion then “abominable” is the word 
to use; if revulsion and hatred are excited we 
use “detestable,” and if indignation and horror 
are felt the best word would be “execrable.” 
The difference is perhaps in degree and is illus- 
trated by the story of Dionysius, the tyrant, 
who was told that a very aged woman prayed to 
the gods every day for his preservation. It 
seemed strange even to him that any of his sub- 
jects should be so interested in his safety, so he 
inquired of this woman concerning her motives. 
“In my infancy” she said, “I lived under an 
abominable prince whose death I desired; but 
when he perished he was succeeded by a detest- 
able tyrant worse than himself. I offered up my 
vows for his death, also, which were in like 
manner answered, but we have since had a worse 
tyrant than he. This execrable monster is your- 
self for whose life I have prayed, lest, if it be 
possible, you should be succeeded by one even 
more wicked.” 

But how are we going to tell which word to 
use? One way is to study not only synonyms 
but characters as well, not superficially but inti- 
mately. Of course circumstances may help us. 
For instance, to differentiate between “nerves” 
and “temper” is easy. It’s “nerves” when it’s 
ourselves and “temper” when it’s other people. 

When a man becomes a millionaire he is 
“eccentric” where he used to be “impolite” and 
he is “witty” where he used to be “rude.” 
When a man puts down a bad umbrella and 
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takes up a good one he makes a “mistake”; but 
when he puts down a good one and takes up a 
bad one he makes a “blunder.” 

Association of ideas may sometimes help us 
to select the right word. A father, asked to de- 
scribe his ten sons, did so as follows: ‘My first 
was a politician, the second was a half-wit also; 
my third was a civil servant; the fourth did no 
work either; my fifth is an actor, and the sixth 
is always broke, too; my seventh was a company 
promoter, and the eighth is in the same prison; 
my ninth is an intellectual and the tenth is 
peculiar as well.” 

We may even get the right word by chance. 
One man did. He consulted a doctor for a gen- 
eral run-down condition and was told he was 
suffering from alcoholism. He asked the doctor 
to tell him another word that he could tell his 
wife. The doctor wouldn’t. All the way home 
he tried to think of a word himself. As he 
passed a music store he saw the word “syncopa- 
tion.” So he told his wife that was his trouble. 
She worried for a time and then consulted the 
dictionary and found—‘erratic leaping from 
bar to bar.” 

Seriously, we get few right words by circum- 
stances, association of ideas or by chance. We 
have to search for them diligently. And, by the 
way, search and seek are not quite the same. 
“Seek” applies to what is near at hand and 
easily found while “search” implies remoteness. 
We may seek a word in the dictionary or a book 
of synonyms, but our seeking may become 
searching unless we know our characters well 
enough to recognize the right word. 

Neither seeking nor searching is enough. We 
are required to think, reflect, ponder or muse— 
and they aren’t the same. Your characters may 
do any of them but you, as author should avoid - 
too much musing unless you are primarily an 
essayist—it slows up production. We “think” 
when we recall an idea or allow several ideas to 
revolve in succession. We “reflect” when we 
recall, not one, but many ideas and compare, 
combine, and judge them. “Ponder” and “muse” 
are different ways of reflecting, the former on 
serious matters and the latter on matters that 
interest the affections or the imagination. 

But, with all the thinking, reflecting and 
pondering, the word we want may still elude us. 
It is then we can sympathize with Cassim in 
the story of Ali Baba, who was killed because he 
couldn’t remember the right word. 

No such fate awaits us, but on the other 
hand careful marshalling of right words may 
mean the difference in being known as a mediocre 
writer or a top-notcher. 

The art of writing does not consist in using 
the first word that comes and hurrying on, as 
is popularly supposed, but of careful selections 
so that every word is the right one. 
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. . . By J. L. BROWN 


President, Indiana Song Bureau 


A S an operator of a song-service company 


for several years I have come in contact 

with all phases of song writing as applied 
to the amateur song writer. This is not an ar- 
ticle in defense of the song-service companies. 
It is merely an attempt to set forth certain facts 
so that the amateur will approach song writing 
in the proper light. 

In the first place, let me assure the amateur 
song writer that he cannot sell his song. Of 
course, I realize that I will not be believed, but 
I have done my duty by stating this fact. You 
can write your song lyric, and have it set to 
music. Perhaps it will be a really wonderful 
song. We have completed many songs which 
we honestly believe are as good as some of the 
greatest song hits, but they have not sold. The 
authors have never made a penny from them. 
They will never make a penny from them. 
These facts will not make any difference to any 
amateur writer, for all of them are convinced 
that their poem is the great exception; but we 
have yet to see the exception, and we have seen 
thousands upon thousands of song poems. 

A song-service company is interested in one 
thing only. That one thing is to make money 
from the fees charged amateur song writers. 
This fee usually consists of a certain amount 
paid for a melody, piano arrangement, and 
copyright of a song, with additional services in- 
cluded for the same price. As a rule, the price 
charged is reasonable for the service performed 
and the quality of the music is above the aver- 
age of the words written by the inexperienced 
song-poem writer. 

There have been firms which charged exorbi- 
tant rates for composing and arranging,-but for 
the most part they are now out of existence and 
the amateur song writer can feel safe that he is 
not paying prices out of reason for the writing 
of melodies and for securing piano arrange- 
ments. An investigation of the prices charged 
by competent arrangers will disclose that song- 
service companies charge well below the average 
price charged for comparable work by profes- 
sional arrangers. 

A song-service company must advertise for 
song-poems, must maintain an office, pay for 
printing, postage, clerical help, copyrights, and 
for many other items of expense that necessarily 
come up in the course of business. After pay- 
ing for these, the profit from the servicing of 


SONG-SERVICE COMPANIES 
AND THE SONG-POEM WRITER 


In 1933, the famous series of Lottie Perkins exposes 
was published in THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, in- 
cluding, in the May, 1933, issue, “The Thrill of a 
Lifetime,” which dealt with the song-service concerns. 
Following the appearance of the article, some of the 
companies involved retired from business. A fraud 
order was issued last fall against one of the others— 
the Universal Song Service, Hollywood, Calif., the 
post office department basing its case largely om 
evidence turned over to it by THe AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST. One of the firms mentioned in the ar- 
ticle was the Indiana Song Bureau of Salem, Ind. 
This was one of the companies that retired from busi- 
ness. It resumed operations in 1934. The following 
article by its president seems to us a very fair presenta- 
tion of the case. In the expose conducted by THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, /t was pointed out that the 
amateur song-poem writer usually gets his (or het) 
money's worth. However he is misled—either by his 
own hopes or by subtle suggestions in the company’s 
advertising matter—into believing that he will achieve 
fame and royalties through the service which the com- 
pany has to offer. How vain is this hope, and what 
the company actually does for the aspirant, Mr. 
Brown reveals from a wealth of experience in the 
servicing end of the business. 


song-poems is no more than that obtained by 
most ligitimate businesses. There have been 
exceptions, such as the case of a New York firm 
which charged $60 for a musical setting and 
piano arrangement. Its whole cost for these 
could not have exceeded $10; therefore its 
profit was enormous. This firm lasted only a 
short while and cannot be classed along with 
the song-service companies which continue to 
give a service that is well worth the money. 
The chief complaint against song-service 
companies is that they lead the new writer to 
believe that his song will bring him sudden 
riches. I wish to state emphatically that song- 
service companies are not altogether responsible 
for the belief of the new writer that he will get 
rich overnight merely by writing a song. It 
seems to be a confirmed belief of every amateur 
song writer that his poems are good enough to 
make great hits if they are only set to music 
and given a chance. He does not want to study 
song writing or give any thought to the fact 
that it is almost impossible to sell a song. Many 
song writers have come to see us and after being 
told over and over that their songs will not sell, 
they have asked us how much royalty they 
should expect on their songs. The amateur song 
writer is the most optimistic creature in exis- 
tance. He writes a poem. He shows it to his 
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friends, who know no more about song writing 
than he does. His friends praise it and say that 
the words are as good as those of songs they 
hear over the radio. Even if these friends do 
not like the poem, they say it is good. It is 
only human nature to praise the work of a 
friend; but the amateur song writer never con- 
siders that. He immediately begins to see 
visions of riches beyond belief. And about this 
time he runs across an advertisement for song 
poems. 

Thus, even before he sends his poems to the 
song-service company, he is convinced that they 
are “sure-fire hits.” The song-service com- 
panies know that the amateur song writer be- 
lieves unreservedly in himself. When they re- 
ceive the poem, they are likely to accept it if it 
is at all suitable and suggest that it be set to 
music. They forward literature describing their 
service and usually the aspirant is ready to send 
his money. 

Upon completion, the song is forwarded to 
the writer. No doubt, it is a fairly good song. 
Most of them are readily singable and sound 
well when played by a competent pianist. They 
are correct in harmony and their melodies are 
original with the composers in the employ of 
the song-service companies. Some of them may 
even be on a par with the big hits, but they 
never reach the people who could put them over. 


The writer has his song played for his friends. 
All of them are enthusiastic. Perhaps the song 
is broadcast over the local radio station or fea- 
tured in a home-talent show. The writer is 
now more than ever convinced that he is on the 
way to easy street. In due course, he sends the 
manuscript to a music publisher. It is returned 
with a short note stating that it is not suitable 
for the company’s catalogue. He sends it to 
another publisher and it is returned. The same 
performance takes place three or four more 
times. By this time the writer begins to think 
something is wrong with the song and writes 
a letter to the song-service company. He is 
assured that the song is correct, but that does 
not satisfy him. He wants it sold and wants 
to know why the song-service company has not 
sold it. He is informed that the company 
charged him only for writing the music and 
making the piano arrangement and cannot 
guarantee the sale of any song. After a while 
the writer either gives up sending the song to 
publishers, or, if he is more optimistic than the 
majority, he may spend $50 or more to have 
sheet music printed. If he does this, he has 
more beautiful copies to distribute to his friends, 
but he is helpless in trying to sell them; they 
only gather dust on a shelf. 

The greatest mystery of all to song-service 
companies is that a writer never loses faith in 
himself. He has one poem after another set to 
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music by different companies and is ready to 
spend his last cent in taking another chance to- 
ward getting a song hit. 

The managers of song-service companies 
would be a far happier group of people if the 
amateur writer would take up song writing 
sensibly. If he would only realize that song 
writing is not easy, that it takes a great deal 
of patience and practice to write a song lyric 
even approaching those turned out by the big 
song-hit writers. Song-lyric writing is an art. 
First, the writer must possess a certain talent, 
but this is not nearly as important as willing- 
ness to work. Any person who will put enough 
time to it can write a good song lyric. The 
thing to do is to write song-poem after song- 
poem. Write them for practice. After you 
have written several you will begin to note a 
decided improvement. When you can honestly 
compare your poems with those written by suc- 
cessful writers and feel that they are comparable 
to them in quality, then is the time to have 
them set to music. Do not think that your 
poems are the best in the world. The truth of 
the matter is that they probably are terrible. 
Our company turns down about five poems for 
every one it accepts for servicing. We would 
like to accept more, but it would be impossible 
to make most of them into songs. Even the 
best of them must be rearranged. About one 
in every hundred out of those we accept comes 
to us in a form that needs no changes. 

Song-service companies make money because 
of the fact that amateur song writers hypnotize 
themselves into believing that their poems are 
exactly what the world is waiting for. As long 
as they believe this—and it will be forever— 
then song-service companies will continue to 
exist. 

I repeat: Amateur writers get their money’s 
worth from song-service companies, when you 
consider the actual work done for the fee 
charged. But if the writer is expecting a sale 
of the song and looking forward to seeing roy- 
alty checks coming in, then he is going to feel 
that he has been defrauded. Surely anyone 
should know that if a song-service company 
could sell a song for $10,000 or $25,000 it 
would be selling its own songs instead of charg- 
ing $15, $20 or $30 for servicing the songs of 
others. If you have a song poem set to music, 
do not expect a miracle. Merely look forward 
to receiving a good tune fitted to your words, 
and prepare yourself to enjoy it when you hear 
it played. It may be worth the money you 
have paid to hear your own words sung to music 
that suits them. Be satisfied with a few dollars 
worth of service, for that is all you have paid 
for. Do not expect to pay $20 and receive in 
return $50,000. The stories about writers who 
do that are invented to make good reading. 
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HE pattern for salable informative articles 
is to be found in the old bit of doggerel 
about cosmetics: 


Little specks of powder, 
Little dabs of paint 
Make the homely girlie 
Look like what she ain't. 


The informative article, if it is to sell, simply 
must be made to “look like what she ain’t!” 

Editors are not particularly opposed to in- 
formative stuff, but it will get nowhere unless, 
in addition to being informative, it is also and 
perhaps primarily, entertaining. As Mr. Robert 
Arthur of Street & Smith wrote to a writer of 
informative stuff: “I may be able to use an 
occasional article on unusual items, but material 
such as you have here, more informative than 
entertaining, no.” 

Mr. Arthur’s view is unquestionably typical 
of the general editorial attitude. If the reader 
is made to swallow information while being en- 
tertained, well and good, but entertained he 
must be! 

One sure-fire way of making fact material 
entertaining is to write it as nearly as possible 
in fictional form or with fictionized treatment. 
A permanent notation in the table of contents 
of The Saturday Evening Post refers to ‘‘semi- 
fiction articles.” Pretty good hint that, for 
writers of informative stuff! 

Often a fiction lead as an opener will carry 
the whole load of an informative article. For 
example: 


The district attorney gesticulated vehemently. 
“And we'll show you, members of the jury,” he 
shouted, “that the body of this frail woman, dead 
as a result of a brutal blow that fractured her skull, 
was found lying in the bushes within a few feet 
of the Wilson Highway. We'll prove to you by 
unimpeachable witnesses that the defendant's auto- 
mobile was found abandoned on the road less than 


fifty yards from her body.” 


And so on for about a thousand words of 
“fiction” before the reader even suspected that 
he was reading an informative article on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. A whole series of articles 
on criminal law, built on the “‘semi-fictional” 
pattern, sold to the late Tower Mystery Maga- 
zine—a slick, if you recall. 

Sometimes—especially where a “‘fiction” open- 
er is not feasible—an informative article may 
be effectively and entertainingly opened with an 


HOW TO SELL THE 
INFORMATIVE ARTICLE 


. . . By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JR. 


Mr. Rosenberg is an attorney, and has 
sold informative articles, many of them on 
questions of legislation and law, to maga- 
zines from the Saturday Evening Post to 
juveniles, including the pulps, class maga- 
zines, and trade journals. Most of the ex- 
— quoted herein are from his own 
work. 


attention-arresting question or a bizarre state- 
ment. A juvenile article on the evils of brag- 
ging began with this quoted speech of a brag- 
gart: 


“I saw the new teacher yesterday, but she doesn’t 
look like much. I’m a lot smarter than she is. I 
heard Joe Harris won't be back at school for two 
weeks because he ran a rusty nail in his hand. Why, 
one time I ran three rusty nails right through my 
foot, and I didn’t stay away from school even a 
minute. Mr. Robinson is getting a new automo- 
bile and I guess it’s a good enough one, but when 
I was away last year I rode in a bigger and faster 
automobile than anybody in this whole town ever 
saw.” 


Another juvenile article asked its youthful 
readers this question in the first line: 


What is the first thing that anyone must learn 
who wants te play football, baseball, tennis or any 
other game? 


A youngster could hardly help reading on. 
Similarly, the interest of business-men readers 
is “hooked” by these opening sentences from 
trade journal! articles: 


Is the mere fact of being in business a hazard 
and a menace? 


Is it possible that a hard-working, law-abiding 
druggist may suddenly and unexpectedly find him- 
self in difficulty with the law? 


What is the unknown and unseen risk in every 
credit sale? 
Money—perhaps thousands of dollars—may be 


lying on the floor, on the steps, in the alcoves, on 
the chairs and counters of your store right now. 


The “‘news” lead is greatly favored in Sunday 
feature articles. Thus the opening of an article 
on salvaging treasure from sunken ships: 


Gold and treasure from an ancient English ship 
will soon repose safe in the vaults of American 
banks if the plans of Captain Eric Hanson and his 
crew work out as the brave and confident captain 
feels sure they will. Fully equipped for the unique 
job of raising a precious cargo from the floor of 
the ocean, Captain Hanson’s specially designed 
vessel rides impatiently at anchor awaiting only the 
coming of the year’s most favorable time for this 
modern adventure. 


Interlarding of fact and story is virtually a 
“standardized” practice for preventing an in- 
formative article from bogging down with sen- 
tentiousness and dull generalizations. In a ju- 
venile article on the importance of details, the 
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tone is lightened and the “moral” presented in 
“disguise” by inserting an appropriate episode: 
To Michaelangelo, one of the world’s greatest 
artistic geniuses, mastery of detail meant perfection. 
A visitor to his studio remarked that since his 
previous call on the great artist, little had been 
done except “‘trifling details.” 
“Details make perfection,” declared Michael- 
angelo, ‘‘and perfection is genius.” 


In long articles, the informative writer leans 
heavily on anecdotes illustrating his factual 
points. If the illustrative episodes are of a kind 
that may well be within the experience of the 
reader, so much the better. Anecdotes and epi- 
sodes comprise the “entertainment” that make 
the information palatable. 

Another effective method of making an in- 
formative article entertaining—which means 
making it marketable—is to point the informa- 
tion and its implications directly at the reader. 
An article telling business men what to do when 
credit customers go bankrupt led off with this: 


Your morning's mail will probably bring you the 
first word of it. The notice you'll receive will be- 
gin something like this: “In the District Court of 
the United States. In Bankruptcy.” 


The “‘you” style was carried through the en- 
tire article. This “you” technique is most effec- 
tive where the material is such that the reader 
can be shown, specifically, how to apply the in- 
formation to his personal problems and activ- 
ities. In a home-buying article, for instance, 
certain standard specifications were enumerated 
and the reader was told: 


Check the house you expect to build or buy 
against these specifications. The house you are 
considering may not meet them in all points, but 
at least you will know how close it comes to what 
architects everywhere consider the minimum re- 
quirements in modern home building. 


In the quality group of magazines, of course, 
there is a limited field for the straightaway in- 
formative article exquisitely done. Yet even 
in this group, informative material is often de- 
veloped with illustrative examples. Some time 
ago The American Mercury ran a most interest- 
ing article on the rather dry subject of an- 
nuities. Yet this mathematical and actuarial 
material was given interest and life by numer- 
ous specific instances showing how the use of 
the annuity idea worked out for various named 
people under different sets of circumstances. 
This is certainly human-interest stuff in the 
very best sense and use. 

Sometimes an informative article will not 
succeed unless it is cast in the exact form or 
mold required by the magazine for which it is 
intended. In returning certain fact material 
the editor of a confession magazine said: 
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“It’s not the type of article our readers would 
appreciate. It was not intimate enough in style 
nor were there enough examples interspersed to 
break up the fact angle. Also, it would have 
to be written from the ‘I’ angle.” 

The writing of a fact article in the form of 
a confession story may seem to be far afield 
from the orthodox treatments of fact material; 
yet there’s no doubt that the stuff would get 
across with the readers of such a magazine much 
more readily if presented as a first person narra- 
tive. Which points the moral that often it’s 
the form and not the substance which counts 
in the marketability of informative material. 

Even trade magazines, dedicated as they are 
to the spread of helpful information to the re- 
spective trades which they serve, nevertheless 
are wary of heaviness in fact articles. Many 
trade editors decry “theoretical” articles. This 
simply means informative stuff written without 
specific applications or examples. Everywhere 
in the trade-journal field the cry goes up for 
articles describing “actual plans successfully 
operated by actual stores.” 

Of course, there are special markets for special 
types of informative stuff—markets, for ex- 
ample, like Popular Mechanics, the farm papers, 
and magazines devoted to special interests like 
sports or education, Yet even in those publica- 
tions the chances of acceptance are certainly not 
impaired by a treatment showing how the in- 
formation presented was developed or utilized 
by someone in actual experience. 

* 

A virtually unanimous editorial attitude to- 
ward informative articles suggests the following 
slants as almost imperative for the writer who 
wants to sell information stuff to the news- 
papers and magazine markets: 


1. An opening developed as: 
A. Fiction; or 
B. A striking or bizarre question or state- 
ment; 


C. A news lead appropriate to the fact 
material. 


2. Emphasis on the entertainment elements 
with corresponding subordination of the 
informative material. 


3. An interspersing of fact material with fic- 
tionized episodes and anecdotes, with as 
dramatic a presentation of the anecdotal 
material as possible. 


4. A pointing of the informative material, 
so far as possible, directly at the personal 
interests of the reader through the deft 
use of the “you” technique. 
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IF YOU WOULD WRITE 


LOVE STORIES 
By JEAN PARMELEE 


Author of many love stories published in 
America and England, assistant to Ed Bodin, 
literary agent. 

(Copyright by the Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


LL the world loves a lover, which must be the 
A reason for writing love stories and reading 

them. You read a story for entertainment and 
you identify yourself with the hero or heroine. So in 
writing love stories you must bear that in mind. 
Many people think they can write stories because 
they can string words together. But the same per- 
sons would not think of claiming to play the violin 
after one day’s practice, nor would they believe them- 
selves to be artists on the first day they saw a 
drawing-board. But they think they can dash off a 
story in some odd moment and send it to an editor. 
When it comes back with a printed rejection slip 
they are quite hurt. To learn to write one must 
willing to spend time on it. Anything worth while 
demands some kind of investment. 

You must have a story to tell. A narrative cannot 
drift along. It must have a definite plot. The best 
way to become plot conscious is to study the stories 
in the magazines for which you want to write. For 
love story writers there are several groups of maga- 
zines. The love pulps have stories with strong emo- 
tional plots and a glamorous setting. The household 
magazines use a different slant and treatment, and the 
women’s magazines still another type of love story. 
But in them all there is one fundamental idea—the 
girl meets the man—there are difficulties, misunder- 
standings and emotional complications—but in the 
end, through some twist of the plot, the characters 
find true love at last. A story must have character 
complication, emotional conflict and suspense. The 
reader’s attention must be held until the final closeup. 

Read a story in a magazine. Tear it to pieces. Find 
what is the motivation, how the characters are de- 
veloped, how the situations are built up to the cli- 
max. When you finish reading the story you may say, 
‘How simple! There's nothing to that story. I could 
write a better one myself.’’ Or, “I have written a 
better one.” But for some reason yours didn’t sell. 
The story in the magazine was clear cut, simple in 
structure and perfect in workmanship. It wasn’t top- 
heavy or wordy. It didn't have situations devoid of 
drama. It didn’t ramble or drift. It didn’t have action 
just for the sake of action. The result—It brought 
the author a check. 

If you are a beginning writer and have finished a 
story which you think is good and all your friends 
think is good—don’t send it to an editor.. Put it 
away for a week or two. Start another story. Do the 
same thing with that one. After two weeks read 
the first story over. You will see flaws on its cold 
typewritten pages which you could never have found 
in the heat and enthusiasm of creation. Some editors 
receive more than six hundred manuscripts a week. 
Yours has to be better than the other five hundred 
and ninety-nine to sell. Editors are human and appre- 
ciate it when you see things from their point of view. 

You don’t have to leave home to get ideas or char- 
acters for stories. Beautiful and fragile heroines can 
always be found at reception desks in offices. They 
are lovely—exquisite. Study them. You will get a 
picture of your heroine while you wait for your 
appointment. Heroes and villains abound in elevators. 
As I go around to editors’ offices I stand back in one 
corner of the elevator and look them over. Some- 
times, of course, they are disappointing, being neither 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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WHAT TO DO NEXT? 


Let Deal-A-Plot Suggest Story 
situations, complications; crises 
for you. 


Thousands of writers are now using DEAL- 
A-PLOT in their daily work. It is unquestionably 
the simplest and most convenient mechanical 
plot-suggesting device on the market today. 


DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, 
ingeniously arranged, each containing a differ- 
ent selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, 
you merely shuffle and cut the cards, according 
to instructions. This gives you: 


Two or more characters; their descriptions, 
character traits; the setting; the plot problem; 
one or more complications; the climax. 


The result under the alchemy of a writer’s 
creative imagination, is a story plot. 


Each DEAL-A-PLOT packet is accompanied 
by full directions, in which the originator (C. 
F. Davis) demonstrates the use of the cards by 
working out three complete plots. The notes 
and outline from which a story was developed 
from DEAL-A-PLOT for Weird Tales by Alfred 
|. Tooke, further amplifies the use of the device. 


PLOTS...” PLOTS 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Please send me 


STIM 


For Which I Enclose $1.00 


| 
| 
. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 
ORDER NOW 
4 
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LISTING PRIMARY MARKETS FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF MATERIAL 


Since there is a great deal of overlapping among various types of magazines, this list should be regarded as indicating 


the primary markets for certain types of material. 
a romantic Western story may fit into the formula of one of the male-interest Westerns, if 


pronounced. Again, a “‘quality group”’ story might find a place with one of the general or women’s magazines. Addresses 


Secondary markets may exist in other classifications. For example, 


girl interest is not too 


and detailed requirements of the various magazines may be obtained by referring to the Quarterly maney Market List, 
published in the March, June, September, and December issues of The Author & Journalist. 


FICTION MARKETING CHART 


QUALITY GROUP 


a—Stories of distinction, pe 4 
merit; plot subordinate 
character. Realistic, 


b—Literary and ‘‘experimental’’ 
types; sophisticated, artistic, 
radical, proletarian; small pay- 


Southern Review 
Virginia Quarterly Review 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 


a—National magazines of broad 
general interest; adventure, 


edbook 
Saturday Evening Post 


b—Similar but more restricted 
in field; appeal to special 
or locali 


Colum 


Popular 
Rural 


Week 
Toronto Star Weekly 
Yankee 


SEX AND RISQUE 


Bedtime Stories 
Breezy Stories and Young’s 
Gay Book 


Silk Stocking Stories 
Snappy Magazine 
Spicy Adventure Stories 


WOMEN’S AND FAMILY 
MAGAZINES 


a—National magazines of gen- 
—_ woman interest; love, do- 
tic, social problems; skill- 

treatment. 


Canadian Home Journal 
Chatelaine 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazaar 
Household Magazine 


Pictorial Review 
Women’s Home Companion 


b—More restricted in theme and 
style; sentimental and unso- 
phisticated in treatment. 


c—Small-town and rural appeal. 


Canadian Country: 
Family Herald a d Weekly Star 
Farmer 


Home Friend 

Mother’s Home Life 
National Home Monthly 
Progressive Farmer 
Successful Farming 


d—Appeal to special classes or 
groups 


Eve 
Woman Today 


RELIGIOUS 
Ave Maria 
Ai 


Christian Advocate 
Christian Challenger 
Christian Herald 
Improvement Era 
Light 


Lookout 

Magnificat 

Menorah Journal 

Messenger of the Precious Blood 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
Miraculous M 

New Outlook (Canada) 

Progress 

Queen’s Work 

St. Anthony Messenger 


Sign, 
Union Signal 
Also Juveniles, religious type 


SMART—SOPHISTICATED 


Stag 
Town Tidings 
Vogue 


CONFESSION 


Personal Adventure 
Personal Romances 
Romantic Magazine 
Confessions 


Thrilling Confessions 
essions 


PULP 
AGAZINES—MALE 
INTEREST 


a—General Adventure 
Adventure 

Adventure Novels 

All American Fiction 
All Star Adventure 


Doc Savage Magazine 
Five Novels Monthly 
Personal Adventure 
Short Stories 
Thrilling Adventures 
True Adventure Tales 


b—Detective, Crime, Mystery, 
Gangster. 

Ace G-Man 

Black Book Detective 

Black Mask 

Clues—Detective Stories 

Crime Busters 

Detective Action Stories 

Detective and Murder Mysteries 

Detective Fiction Weekly 

Detective Short-Stories 

Detective Story 

Detective Tales 

Dime Detective 


Double Detective Magazine 
Federal Agent 

G-Men 

Operator No. 5 

Phantom Detective 
Popular Detective 

Private Detective 


— Detective 


Spider 

Star Detective 
Sure Fire Detective 
Ten Detective Aces 
Thrilling Detective 
True Gang Life 


c—True Detective Group. 
American Detective Cases 


Front Page Detective 

Inside Detective 
International Detective Cases 
Master Detective 

Official Detective 

Real Detective 

Special Detective 

Startling Detective Adventures 
True Cases of Scotland Yard 
True Detective Mysteries 
True Magazine 

Undercover Detective 


d—War, Air, and Air-war 


ar 
Wings 
c—Western Stories 
Action-Packed Western 
Ace High 
Action Sto.ies 
All-Western 


Big- 
Blue Ribbon Western 
Complete Northwest Novel 
Complete Western B: 
Dime Western Magazine 
Double Action Western 
“*44’" Western 
Frontier Stories 
Gunsmoke Western 
Lariat Story 

(Continued next column) 


Masked Rider Western 

North West Romances 

Pioneer Western 

Popular Western 

Quick-Trigger Western Novels 
Real Northwest Adventures 


Sure Fire Western 

Ten Story Western 

Texas Rangers 

Thrilling Western 

Two Gun Westerr 

West 

Western Aces 

Western Action Novels 

Western Action Thrillers 

Western Fiction Monthly 

Western Novel and Short Stories 

Western Short St 

Western St 

Western Trai 

Wild West Stories and Complete 
Novel Magazine 

Wild West Weekly 


Pseudo-scientific, 
Futuristic. 


Amazing Stories 
American Boy 


Turf & 
Turf and Tanbark 


i—Miscellaneous 
Railroad Magazine 


MAGAZIN 


All Story 

Best aoe Magazine 
Four Star Love 

Love Book Magazine 
Love Fiction Monthly 
Love Romances 


Popular Love 

smart Love Stories 

Stories 
[en-Story Love 

Thrilling Love Magazine 


b—Western Love Stories. 


ling Stories 
Western T 
‘estern Romances 


| 
mary appeal to intellect. Real Western 
Red Seal Western 
American Mercery Smashing Western 
Atlantic Monthly Argosy Star Western 
Harper’s Blue Book Super Western 
North American Review 
Scribner’ s 
Story Mademoiselle 
McCall's 
ment or none. 
Frontier and Midland 
New Masses ‘ 
Prairie Schooner American Cookery 
Family Circle 
Farmer's Wife 
Holland’s 
Woman’s World 
me problems; skillful de- | ¢fitewoman Double Action Gang Argosy 
American a or: 
American Cavalcade Thrilling Wonder Stories 
Collier’ s Weird Tales 
Cosmopolitan 
g—Supernatural, Weird, and 
Horror fiction. 
Thrilling Mystery 
Weird Tales 
Ace Sports 
American Hebrew All American Sports 
Blade & Ledger Best Sports 
B'nai B’rith Blue Ribbon Sports 
ollege Humor omplete Sports 
Dime Sports 
Country Gentleman Fight Stories 
Country Home Knockout 
Elks Magazine Popular Sports 4 
Esquire Post Time 
Farm Journal Sport Story 
Globe Sports Novels } 
Jewish Forum Star Sports 
Menorah Journal Ten Story Sports 
Opinion Thrilling Sports 
Overland Monthly 
Philippine Magazine 
Sentinel Air Trails 
For Men Only Ou , is Battle Aces i 
Gay Book nlf ( 
Mademoiselle St Stri 
New York Woman 
Love Story 
Gay Broadway $$ Modern Love Magazine 
Gey 
High Heels 
La Paree Stories Intimate Confessions f 
Paris Nights Love and Romance Best Western R 
Pep Stories Modern Romances 4 
Spicy Mystery Stories | Rangeland Romances 
Spicy Stories 
Spicy Western Stories True Experiences 
Tattle Tales True Romances 
10 Story Book True Story 
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SHORT SHORT-STORIES 


American Cavalcade 
American Cookery 
American Hebrew 


Christian Advocate 
Christian Challenger 
College Humor 


Grit 
Household Magazine 
Improvement Era 


McClure Syndicate 
Miraculous Medal 
New Masses 

New Yorker 

Our Army 

| Monthly 


Pennac 
R 


Promenade 

Rural Progress 
Successful Farming 
10 Story Book 


These classifications are necessarily intended to be only suggestive, since there is a vast amount of overlappi 
Certain — and technical classifications (such as Business, Religious, Scienti 


various types of periodical. 
& Journalist’s Handy Market List. 


etc.) are not included here, because they are clearly segregated in the Author & 


NON-FICTION MARKETING CHART 


between 
c, Trade, 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


a—General field; human-interest, 
national affairs, sport, indus- 
try, achievement, inspiration, 
personalities, etc. 


Current Digest 
Cosmopolitan 
Country 
Country Home 
Current History 
Digest 

Elks 


National Home Monthly 
Review 


Review of Reviews 
Rotarian 

Saturday Evening Post 
This Week 


b—Woman’s field; similar to 
above, with emphasis on 


Canadian Mag 


M 
Opinion 
Opportunity 
Overland Monthly 
Our Army 


Our Navy 
Psychology 

Rural Progress 
Toronto Star Weekly 
Yankee 


INTERPRETATIVE AND 
CULTURAL ARTICLES— 
SERIOUS ESSAYS 


American Mercury 
American Review 
American Scholar 
American Spectator 
Atlantic Monthly 
Forum 


POLITICS—ECONOMICS— 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


a—Conservative. 


American 

American Cavalcade 
American Mercury 
American Review 
Atlantic Monthly 


Liberty 
Nation’s Business 
North American Review 
Review of Reviews 
Rotarian 
Saturday Evening Post 
Virginia Quarterly Review 
Yale Review 

(also Business Magazines) 


b—Liberal and Radical. 


American Spectator 
Christian Century 
Common 


SATIRE—SKETCHES— 
HUMOR 


Eye Opener 
Film Fun 


Saturday Night 


ASTROLOGY—OCCULTISM 


American Astrology 
Horoscope 
International Astrology 
Occult Digest 
Rosicrucian Magazine 
Today’s Astrology 


househ id, domestic, child care, 
Pe Cook Modern Harper’s POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE 
ol 
Farmer's Wife New Republic Nowy Mechanics 
h A anics an a! 
Good Housekeeping Scribner's. Modern Mechanix and Inventions 
a Southern Review Woman Today Natural History Magazine 
H Thand’ Virginia Quarterly Review Nature Magazine 
TRAVEL AND SECTIONAL | pachelor Popular Sconce Monthly 
Ladies’ Home Journal Asia Country Life This Week 
McCall’s American Motorist D. A. C. News 
Mothers Home Life Beaver, The Esquire 
‘arents’ ne ountry e Bazaar 
aytair Gentleman 
Weane’s Home Campanion National Geographic New Yorker Country Home 
Woman’s World New Mexico Magazine New York Woman Farmer 
Woman Today Magazine hse 
outs pur 
ized fields. and epocial- Trailer Caravan Stag Progressive Farmer 
aa Trips Say Rural Progress 
America Travel This Week Successful F 
(Continued next column) Voyager Vogue (also Farm Magazines) 


FICTION AND ARTICLE MATERIAL—CLASSIFIED 


JUVENILE MARKETING CHART 


ACCORDING TO SEX AND AGE REQUIREMENTS 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 
OLDER AGE 


(Boy) 
American Boy 
American Pores Youth 
American Newspaper 
Life 
Open Road for Boys 
(Girl) 
American Girl 


(Boy and Girl) 


Champion of Youth 
Christian Science Monitor 
Famous Funnies 


YOUNGER AGE 
(Boy and Girl) 
Child Life 


Children’s Play Mate 
Grade Teacher 


_ RELIGIOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


TINY TOT (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Child’s Own 

Children’s Leader 

Dew Drops 

Jewels 

Little Folks, The 

cture Stary Paper 

Shining Light 


JUNIOR (9 to 12) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Boys’ and 
Children’s 

Institute Leaflet 

Junior Catholic Messenger 
Junior Joys 

Junior Life 

Junior Weekly 

Junior World (Philadelphia) 


(Continued next column) 


Junior World (St. Louis) 
Luthern Boys and Girls 

Olive Leaf 

Our Boys and Girls (Elgin, Ill.) 
Our Boys and Girls (Pa.) 
Picture World 

What To Do 

Young C 


INTERMEDIATE (12 to 18) 
(Boy) 


Catholic Boy 
Pioneer 


Target 

Youth’s World 
(Girl) 

Canadian Girl 


ris’ 
Wor 


(Boy and Girl) 
Cargo 
Christian Youth 
Friend 
Sunday School Messenger 
Young Canada 


Young Catholic Messenger 
Young Israel 


andard 
Young Soldier & Crusader 
You omrade 


SENIOR AGE (16 on) 
(Boy and Girl) 
Challenge (Canada) 
Challenge (Nashville) 
Classmate 
Epworth Herald 
Epworth Highroad 


Young People’s Paper 
Young People’s W: 


ee Collier’s Jewish Forum { 
| 
| Cue Magazine Laugh } 
| D. A. C. News Liberty 
Elks Mademoiselle 
Ballyhoo Esquire 
Bandwagon Gay Book Tails f 
Black Mask Globe | This Week 
| B'nai B’rith Toronto Star Weekly i 
I Town Tidings 
Union Signal 
Yankee 
i American Hebrew 
American Press 
azine 
Christian Science Monitor — 
American 
Canadian Magazine Jewish Cue Magazine 
Collier’s Le D. A. C. News 
Coronet Collier’ s 
Commentator 
H aay For Men Only 
gest 
Gay Book 
Elks Judge 
Forbes 
Pennac 
New York 
Liberty 
| 
3 | 
‘ 
| 
| 
Young People 
Young People’s Friend 
Ambassador 
: Stories Boy Life 
Storyland Boys’ Comrade 
Storytime Boys’ World 
Canadian Boy 
Parade of Youth 
Story Parade 
| Young America Forward 
! Young Dancer Front Rank ; 
Lutheran Young Folks 
Onward (Canada) 
Catholic Girl Onward (Richmond) ; 
Girlhood Days Our Young People 1 
Sodalist 
Sunday Companion 
Watchword 
| 
Two to Teens y 


WE WATCH THE MARKET 


You Want To Sell! 
Editors Have To Buy 


1937 is a boom year for writers . .... - 


Ideas and good writing are not enough. You 
must know the individual editor’s needs and 
tastes. Our sales department keeps in daily 
contact with editorial desks. 


There is room on those desks now for ar- 
ticles, short stories, long stories, novelettes, 
novels, book-lengths on all subjects, radio 
scripts. 
If or when your manuscripts measure up to 
our standards we submit them to a selected 
list of publications whose editors solicit our 
aid. 
You cannot fail to sell if you know HOW, WHEN, 
and WHAT to write. We help you to learn all 
three. 


CHARLES F. RONAYNE 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for further 
information. 


REVISION often secures ac- 

ceptance. This I can give. 

Wis- 

Allen White, 

Wilbur Daniel Steele, Charles Will Leving- 

ton Comfort, Robert Cortes Holliday endorse my work, as 

did Jack London. I specialize in developing new talent. 

Editor Representative Modern Short Stories (Macmillan) ; 

formerly with Doubleday and Street & Smith. Established 

in 1912, now many writers have made a beaten path to hand 
door. 50 Morningside 


ALEXANDER JESSUP NEW YORK ciry 


POETS Send 25¢ for current issue of KALEIDO- 
GRAPH, with 1937 Prize Program of $100 
cash, etc., also particulars of the HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS, with 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
Or, send 10c for back number and receive current Prize 
Program. Good, original poems wanted. Send postage 
for return of unavailable poems. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


THE STORY'S THE THING 


By AGNES PARSONS 


RULES AND PRINCIPLES OF 
WRITING HELPFULLY REVEALED 


Order 
Reader-Audience Interest $1.00 
Story Building Guides, Limited Time _ $0.35 


WRITER’S REMINDERS—TEN CENTS 


Write for Free Circulars. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


Warner Bros. Theatre Bidg. 
Los 


623 
411 West 7th St. Angeles, Calif. 


The Author &> Journalist 


(Continued from Page 13) 


villains nor the stuff of which heroes are made. Situa- 
tions crop up everywhere. Listen to people talking 
in restaurants and at drug-store counters. Mention 
that you write when you meet a new acquaintance. 
The person will always say, ‘So you write! Well, my 
life would make a story!’ He will proceed to tell 
you his life history and some chance phrase or trait 
of character will be story material. Jot it down and 
manipulate it into a plot later on. Before long you 
will feel like a lovelorn columnist and will have 
more ideas than you can put on paper. 


WRITING FOR THE 
SMALL CHILD 


By INEZ BRASIER 


HERE is a wide difference between a story that 

holds the small child and one that interests the 

older child. The qualities that make it asked for 
over and over ruin it for him when he has added 
years and experience. 

The little child is constantly exploring the strange 
and puzzling world of home. His power of mind 
does not grasp the many things about him at once; 
rather, it focuses on one at a time. Small things that 
to an older child are too insignificant to notice are 
all-absorbing to him, and nothing delights him more 
than the repetition of stories dealing with the few 
very familiar objects. After all, aren’t they as im- 
portant to him as our adult matters are to us? Stories 
for him should be at the level and within the limit 
of his experience. 

A neighbor of mine tells a marvelous tale, spun 
out now to great length, of the doings of Bennie and 
the farm animals. It has grown with the boy’s years 
and understanding, but at first it was the simple story 
of Bennie and his gray kitten. Every day, and many 
times a day, the story was repeated, and more details 
were added as his horizon widened. 

“Some times,” she confided, ‘I am so tired of it 
that it seems to me I'd screech if I ever had to begin 
again, ‘Once upon a time there was a little boy named 
Bennie who had a little gray kitten.’ But no other 
story will do, even now.” 

Most stories for small children are like this. with 
slight action and an interest that is even. They may 
be lengthened or shortened as best suits the child and 
the story teller. Their plan is simple, with a begin- 
ning and no very definite middle and end. Repetition 
is one of the most necessary ingredients. As my neigh- 
bor remarked, “The parts Bennie likes best are, ‘and 
the little gray kitten climbed up the stairs and Bennie 
climbed up the stairs and the little gray kitten 
climbed . . No plan, really, but a refrain that 
delights the small child's heart and brings a sense of 
greater familiarity with his world. 

Detail that would irk an older child captivates 
him. He very quickly loses interest if it is not 
familiar, for then there is no connection, no binding 
link between it and his surrounding. As he grows 
older, his experience takes in more and more detail 
until he reaches the place where it is not so needed 


, to an understanding of the story. 


Much has been written down to the small child; 
much more will be written. There is an uncrowded 
field for one who understands his story need and 
writes, not down, but at his level. Stories that feed 
and train the priceless gift of imagination, stories 
within the experiences of childhood, stories that care- 
fully link the familiar with the new, yes, and that 
teach new lessons—these are endless in number. They 
wait the skillful writer. 
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JOURNALIST’S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Romantic Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York, 
(apparently the modified title adopted by Romantic 
Stories) is edited by Mary Lou Butler, who gives the 
following suggestions to contributors aiming at this 
confession-type monthly: “An adaptable writer should 
find the policy of Romantic Magazine easy to under- 
stand and simple to follow—providing he or she 
can turn out emotional, exciting romantic yarns. Be- 
fore shooting for this market, we suggest that you 
read the magazine thoroughly, with an analytical eye 
on plot patterns, treatment of sex situations, intimate, 
style, etc. We want the stories to read with an air 
of great revelation of intimate secrets. We like the 
plot to revolve around a problem familiar to the mass 
of shopgirls, housewives, stenos, etc., who read the 
magazine. That does not mean you must avoid sen- 
sational or glamorous backgrounds. It simply means 
the fundamental man-woman setup, with complica- 
tions more dependent on feeling than on thoughts, 
must be understandable to them. The love scenes 
should be handled with plenty of emotion and ro- 
mantic thrills. The confession should have a sincere 
tone. Wring all the human interest possible out of 
the situation. Make the characters real people. We 
like the notes of courage, sacrifice, regeneration. Sto- 
ries should have a happy, or at least a hopeful, end- 
ing—for our heroes and heroines always have a 
chance to come back. We are seeking a fairly closely- 
knit story. We do not go in for the lifetime per- 
spective or the unhappy, grim recital of what dreadful 
blows fate handed a weak-spirited or unfortunate vic- 
tim. We are concerned chiefly with young love and 
young married situations. Professional writers who 
are attempting to break into the confession field are 
invited to drop by to talk with us about plot ideas. 
We're glad to look over outlines, and will tell you 
frankly if there is any unsuitable material in your out- 
line, thereby hoping to save you wasted ‘effort. We 
maintain a file of plot ideas, and are constantly sup- 
plying our regular writers with story suggestions. 
Here are some story ‘types we are constantly seeking: 
1. Young love transgressions. 2. Young marriage 
problems. 3. Divorce stories. 4. Sensational stories. 
(For example, a crime story with strong romantic-sex 
angles.) 5. Glamorous backgrounds (exposes of the 
temptations of ‘chorus girls, movie actresses, air hos- 
tesses, etc.) It would be well to query us on a con- 
fession of this type. Stories should run no longer 
than 7000 words, and a 5000 or 6000 word yarn has 
a good market here. Most of our serials are done on 
order. Our rates start at 114 cents and run as high 
as 3 cents, depending on the quality. As a rule, the 
3 cent rate is paid only for a very exceptional true 
story which requires payment for a byline by the 
author. Decisions are made within ten days and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance.” 


Crime Busters, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, is a 
new member of the Street & Smith group, under 
the editorship of John L. Nanovic. As the title 
indicates, it will use dramatic stories of the law- 
man’s conflict with the underworld. Rates, 1 cent a 
word, on acceptance. 


Our Navy, formerly at 191 Joralemon St., has 
moved to the Williamsburg Bank Bldg., 1 Hanson 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All-American Fiction, 280 Broadway, New York, is 
the title of the new general fiction magazine launched 
by the Frank A. Munsey Co., requirements of which 
were indicated last month in a letter from John F. 
Byrne. The new publication will be a 15-cent monthly 
containing 160 pages and using general fiction of all 
types and locales. Romance, adventure, mystery, 
sports, unusual and off-trail fiction will be considered 
in short-story lengths of 1000 to 7000 words, novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 15,000, short novels of 25,000 to 
40,000 words. George W. Post is listed as editor. 
Good rates are paid, on acceptance. 

Double Detective, 280 Broadway, New York, is the 
title of the Munsey Company’s new monthly magazine 
of mystery, crime, and detective fiction. Preston 
Grady, editor, desires short-stories of 1000 to 7000 
words, novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000, complete short 
novels of 40,000 to 45,000. No fact stories or fillers 
will be used by this magazine. Good rates are an- 
nounced on acceptance. 

Personal Romances is the title of the new confes- 
sion magazine issued by Ultem Publications, 404 
Fourth Ave., New York. It will pay 2 cents a word 
before publication for first-person romances with glam- 
orous background, 3000 to 8000 words in length. 
First-person interviews with the famous, with the 
by-line “‘as told to so-and-so” also are considered. 
M. R. Reese is editor. 


Suspension of several magazines by Street & Smith, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York, has created something 
of a sensation in pulp writing circles. It is believed, 
however, that new titles will supplant several of 
these. The magazines suspended are Top Notch, Cow- 
boy Stories, Complete Stories, The Whisperer, The 
Skipper, Feds, Pocket Love, Pocket Detective, and 
Pocket Western. 

Short Plays Theatre, Inc., 55 W. 46th St., New 
York, C. D. Jacobson, president, writes: “We are in 
the market for short plays suitable for Broadway pro- 
duction. They should not run less than thirty minutes. 
We want anything from farce to tragedy, but prefer 
light material. Writers should not confuse the Short 
Plays Theatre with amateur or semi-professional 
groups. All accepted scripts will see the light of day 
on Broadway. We have signed the basic argeement 
with the Dramatists’ Guild, therefore we are unable 
to accept any manuscript from any author outside the 
jurisdiction of this organization. If a writer is will- 
ing to join the Guild, he is immediately taken into 
the fold. (Editor’s note: While this is not entirely 
clear, it seems to mean that manuscripts from non- 
guild members will be considered if these writers are 
willing to join in case of acceptance.) 

Popular Western, 22 W. 48th St., New York, of 
Standard’s Thrilling group, uses lead novels of 20,000 
words, but desires writers to query before submitting 
manuscripts. 

Silver Screen, 45 W. 45th St., New York, edited by 
Eliot Keen, is interested in articles, symposiums, per- 
sonality material and the like concerning motion pic- 
tures and the stars. Movie short-stories, also news 
items, photos, and cartoons, are considered. Payment 
is at good rates on publication. 


Cap per’s Farmer, Topeka, Kans., is no longer in the 
market for short-stories or serials. 
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WE CAN HELP You 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent. 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 


Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
Farrar, illiam C. H. E. Maule, 

liiam Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursier, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


AGNES M. REEVE 


Reader and Critic 


Offers expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 

BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 


Send for catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


PROF. LYNN CLARK—2isttctor in 


Writing at the University of Southern California (18th 


year). 


Assisted by Dorothy Huntington, manuscript reader 


of long experience. 
_ Double reading of each story. 
tive criticism. Reasonable rates on request. 


Practical, construc- 


PROF. LYNN CLARK 
4220 West Adams Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 


COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
* ILLUSTRATEDeMENGRAVED = 
COLOR PLATES=-*ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPE René ZINC HALF-TONES 


2131 
CURTIS ST. 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service tor Publishers and Authors. 


The Author & Journalist 


Tails, formerly at 403 Central Bldg., should now be 
addressed at Box 644, Pasadena, Calif. Louise Lieb- 
hardt, associate editor, writes: “We are changing our 
rate of payment from 1 cent a word on acceptance to 
1 cent a word on publication. There is still no pay- 
ment for verse, although we use quite a bit of light, 
high-class interest. Harold D. Carew is now editor, 
and Tails continues to follow the policy of stressing 
California and far West interest. We are particularly 
interested in fiction and articles of 1000 to 1500 
words, but will accept desirable scripts up to 2000 
words. Photographs illustrating articles are desired 
but not essential. We pay $2 to $5 for clear photos 
of fair size. Also we are in the market for prominent 
personality articles of 750 to 1000 words and fillers 
from 350 to 750. Coming events of the West are 
always in order if timely; they should be in our hands 
at least two months before the event.” 


Economic Forum, 44 Beaver St., New York, is 
very slow in reporting on material, according to com- 
plaints from contributors, and rarely pays attention 
to letters of inquiry. 

Mail addressed to Detective Reporter, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York, is returned unclaimed by the post 
office. 

The Round Table, General Delivery, Station C, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is announced by L. C. Armor, editor, 
as a projected magazine. It seeks stories but does not 
offer payment for material 

Balkan News Syndicate, Greek News Syndicate, 
and Pan-Hellenic American Foreign Press Syndicate, 
1228, 1229, and 1231 Park Row Bldg., New York, 
are photo and news syndicates and travel services 
under editorship of Demetrius N. Tsecos. They cover 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania, Jugoslavia, Tur- 
key, Esypt. and Palestine. Payment for used material 
is on publication, at varying rates. 


Toronto Star Weekly, Toronto, Ont., Canada, writes 
that it is in need of exceptionally good sport fiction. 
“Our immediate need is for Canadian hockey and 
basketball stories, but as the seasons progress we want 
stories concerned with these other sports: Badmin- 
ton, baseball, softball, boxing, wrestling, hunting 
(with guns), riding to hounds (preferably Montreal 
or Toronto setting), beagling, skiing, soccer, track 
and field, horse racing, lacrosse, rugby, aquaplaning, 
tennis, swimming, diving, motor racing, aeroplane 
racing, etc. We do not want cricket stories. Such 
stories should be in our hands two months before the 
season for the sport starts. They must not exceed 3000 
words, must bé really exceptional as to style, treat- 
ment, and plot, and whenever possible should have 
a Canadian setting. We are also particularly keen to 
get topical stories that have some connection with cur- 
rent events and stories that tie up with such occasions 
as Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's, 
the King’s birthday, Dominion Day (July 1), Victoria 
Day (May 24), Civic Holiday (first Monday in Aug- 
ust), etc.” A. H. Newman is fiction editor. Rates paid 
are about 34 cent a word, on acceptance. 


The Pyramid Press, 55 W. 42nd St., New York, 
is announced as a new book publishing house. In 
calling for manuscripts, Sidney Jurin, associate editor, 
states: “We will consider any work in the juvenile, 


‘fiction, and non-fiction fields. No fees in any form are 


exacted from the author.” Paul H. Forman is edito1. 


Ken, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, a projected 
new magazine to be launched by the publishers of 
Esquire and Coronet, is not yet ready to announce its 
requirements, writes Arnold Gingrich, editor. He 


states: ‘‘Present indications are that the major portion 
of the contents will either be staff written or written 
on assignment.” 
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Bachelor, 515 Madison Ave., New York, is devoted 
to “varied interests of the discerning cosmopolite in 


society, business, politics, sports, theatre, adventure, 


arts and sciences.’’ It is edited by Fanchon Devoe 
and uses short-stories, very short novelettes, articles 
and essays, photos, art work, cartoons, and cartoon 
ideas. The editorials are mostly written by the staff. 
Payment is at 1 cent a word and up, on publication. 


Alpha and Omega Literary Features, 1035 Brushton 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., writes that hereafter all its 
material will be staff-written and it will not consider 
manuscripts from outside sources. 


Five Star Features, 66 Perry St., New York, is in 
the market for short short-stories, about 950 words, 
writes Helei Haness, operator of the syndicate. She 
states: “I have only a few customers so far, so can 
pay only $5 a story. I have been buying shorts for 
over a year now and prefer romantic, humorous and 
stories of family life, an accent on realism.” 


The Digest, 233 Fourth Ave., New York, under the 
editorship of Albert Shaw, considers factual and news 
articles up to 2500 words, also news items and photo- 
graphs. Payment is on acceptance at rates not stated. 


It is announced that W. L. Benson, who for four 
years has been editor of The Home Desirable, 221 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, has joined the staff of Better 
Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Ia. Louise M. Com- 
stock is serving as temporary editor of The Home 
Desirable. 

The Little Chronicle, Drawer 230, Oak Park, IIl., 
which recently called for short short-stories and other 
material, is sending back manuscripts to contributors 
with a slip which states that they are being returned 
unread, due to an oversupply of material for the next 
several issues. The same slip which carries this state- 
ment also urges the submission of material—a con- 
tradiction which is unexplained. 

Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 State St., Elgin, 
Ill., is making changes in its editorial staff. Writers 
are advised to delay submitting material until the 
new staff has been announced. 


The Christian Challenger, North Kingsville, Ohio, 
M. Starrett Wetzel, managing editor, writes: ‘On the 
eve of our first anniversary we are making some 
changes in our publishing policies. This means that 
we are going to pay for fiction. Our magazine is an 
interdenominational monthly religious periodical. We 
will need children’s page stories, 800 words, and 
general-interest short shorts, 1500 words. Our imme- 
diate need is for good Thanksgiving and Christmas 
stories. We will pay $5 each upon acceptance, and 
will do our best to give speedy replies. Stories 
should carry a moral but not eg ae 


Poetry Presents is announced as the tentative title 
of a forthcoming poetry publication. C. Henry Hicks, 
editor, P. O. Box 812, Burbank, Calif., is desirous of 
receiving submissions of unpublished poetry and offers 
payment of $1 each for accepted poems, on publica- 
tion. Short lyrics preferred, but all types considered. 


Brief Tales, South Haven, Kans., which called for 
short short-stories through our August issue, turns 
out to be a racket. Readers who submitted manu- 
Scripts report that they received in response a cir- 
cular soliciting fees for criticism service. 

Nu-Way Features, 1365 Estes Ave., Chicago, has 
held manuscripts more than a year and a half and 
ignores inquiries, according to a contributor. 

Mr. Francis Josef Hickson, producing director, the 
Gateway Players Club, 4212 Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, California, is interested in reading three-act 
plays of American home life that can be produced in 
one setting. The group is a cooperative little theatre 
and does not pay the author a royalty. 


WHAT CAN YOU 
DO BEST? 


You must determine that before you do any- 
thing. 

Sixteen first sales I made for as many new 
clients, during the past month, some of these 
sales at better than 3c a word, were all the 
result of my discovering and determining what 
these writers should be doing. I do not broad- 
cast indiscriminately every editorial request I 
receive; once I select your most logical market 
I send you only the calls that you should be fil- 
ling until your record of sales enables you to 
branch out. 

If you want the kind of help I have been giving my new 
writers and professional clients, do as they do: Tell me 
about yourself; let me select markets for you: revise as I 
tell you to. The more you tell me about yourself, the 
better will I know what markets you are suited for and 
how to help you reach them in the shortest possible time. 
Once I know what you can do best, I’ll work with you 
from outline to finished manuscript—and when you're 
ready I’ll get assignments for you, as I do for many of 
the writers working with me. 

After I make a couple of sales for you, I drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced mar- 
keting of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 
words, $24; poems, 50c each. Resubmissions free—always. 
The thorough help I give you in outlining and revising 
might be called collaboration, but comes to you at my 
regular fees. 

emember that my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writing difficulties familiar 
to me. Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 
Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York City 


IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
FOR WRITERS— 


Send at once for Bulletin 5A 


outlining a strictly new Manuscript Report and 
Sales Service. 

Or, better still, send a $1 bill and any short story 
or article manuscript, regardless of length, for con- 
sideration for my markets, and report if not found 
desirable. If your story is good, I can sell it if it 
can be sold. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 


R.F.D. 7, Huntington, Indiana. 
(Formerly of Chicago) 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chesen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Announcing 
The NEW and GREATER 


PLOTKEY 


PLOTKEY now includes 


PLOTKEY—the magic plotbuilder that has 
come to be the choice of writers throughout 
the world. 


PLOTKEY MAGNIFIED —a supplementary 
expansion of the PLOTKEY plotting method 
that offers a greater range in character, 
motive, dramatic, conflict aids than with 
any other plotting and writing aid ever 
created. A new and far-reaching character 
key, printed in two colors. 


SLANTING AND SELLING—a new approach 
and magnificient answer to the problem of 
writing salable stories—made possible by 
PLOTKEY flexibility and application—that 
has won instantaneous acclaim of profes- 
sional, as well! as beginning writers. 


BUILDING THE STORY—a treatise on short 
story construction that has been pronounced 
a course in writing in itself——adapting PLOT- 
KEY to any kind of story desired. 


And Here Is EVIDENCE! 
From Letter dated Sept. 7th, 1937. 

“Have been busy grinding out some eight or ten 
knock down and drag out thrillers for the pulp 
field . . . I have about every form of plot aid 
that is published ... It may please you to know 
that I am using your PLOTKEY exclusively now.” 
ALAN C. Poore, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

From letter dated Sept. 8th, 1937. 

“The PLOTKEY is greatly valuable to me, be- 
cause it confirms what I was doing and vastly ex- 
tends it. I am adapting PLOTKEY to the short 
short-story.’’ GEORGE WRIGHTMAN, Des Moines, lowa. 
From letter dated Aug. 9th, 1937. 

“BUILDING THE STORY isa short story course 
in itself, while the material on SLANTING AND 
SELLING is the best along that line I have ever 
seen, and should be sure-fire for any serious writer 
with moderate ability who will make the effort 
to follow your directions.” WILLIS KNAPP JONES, 
ty Story Instructor, Miami University, Oxford, 

io. 
HERE IS OPPORTUNITY! During the 
month of OCTOBER, you may order CUR- 
TIS MAGIC PLOTKEY, complete, as herein 
advertised, with a period of THREE DAYS 
for inspection, and the privilege of return 
for refund, if you are not COMPLETELY 
satisfied. Price of complete new PLOTEKEY 
set, prepaid to any address, with above 

arantee, ONLY $10.00. Air mail order 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS 


Box D, Dept. 10 Eagle Rock, Calif. 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.”’ 

Careful typing (short pone ens articles, plays, books), 40c 
per 1000 words. Typing and revision (rearrangement of awk- 
ward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, uninten- 
tional repetition, faulty punctuation and ineffective — 
graphing). 75c per 1000 words. Typing of verse, %c a line. 

Verse criticism, 2c a line. One Carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value of 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


The Author & Journalist 


Pell Studio Press, John C. Adler, editor, Silvermine 
Ave., Norwalk, Conn., announces that it is planning 
the publication of a series of poetry signatures, each 
to contain a number of hitherto unpublished poems, 
preferably up to fifty lines. “Payment of $1 or more 
per poem will be made upon acceptance,” writes Mr. 
Adler. 

One Act Play Magazine, 112 W. 42nd St., New 
York, edited by William Kozlenko, announces ‘that it 
will pay $20 each on publication for acceptable one- 
act plays 

Promenade is the title of the former Waldorf- 
Astoria Promenade, 40 E. 34th St., New York. It is 
interested only in diverting short-stories of 1500 to 
2000 words, drawings, and cartoons. Letitia Chaffee is 
editor. Rates are 14% cents a word and up, on publi- 
cation. 

The Evangelical Board of Christian Education, 
1724 Chauteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo., is contemplating 
changes that involve the nares, character, and other 
features of its juvenile periodicals, and is no longer 
in the market for material. (Present names of the 
periodicals involved are Boy's Companian, Evangelical 
Tidings, and Girl’s Friend.) 

An Abbreviated Anthology, 2121 Hyperion Ave., 
Los Angeles, is announced as a new poetry magazine 
edited by Lawrence A. Harper. David Cornell DeJong 
and Lee Sutton are associates. Each issue will contain 
a poem by each of ten poets, no poet to appear more 
than once during a year. There are no limitations as 
to form or theme. No payment will be made for 
material. 

Better Homes ¢> Gardens, 1714 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Ia., is now edited by Frank McDonough, who 
succeeds Elmer T. Peterson. 

10 Story Book, 529 §. Clark St., Chicago, devoted 
to iconoclastic and frank sex short-stories, now pays 
on acceptance, according to word received from Harry 
Stephen Keeler, editor. The rate is $6 per story. 

Don Winslow of the Navy (Trojan Publishing 
Corp.), New York, has been discontinued. 

Smoke, West Barrington, Rhode Island, a verse 
magazine, has been discontinued. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The General Electric Company announces a ‘““New 
American Better Living Contest.’’ Contestants are 
asked to complete in 100 additional words or less the 
statement, ‘The Electrical Way of Living appeals to 
me particularly, because. . . .” Adl entries must be 
made on an official entry blank, obtainable from any 
electric service company, and when filled in are to be 
mailed to General Electric Company, P. O. Box 535, 
Grand Central Annex, New York. There will be ten 
weekly contests, the first closing October 2 and the 
last December 4. Weekly prizes will be merchandise 
certificates good for $200 each on electrical appliances ; 
two grand prizes of $12,000 and $8,000, to be applied 
on G-E equipped homes, will be awarded at the end 
of the contest. Contestants may participate in more 
than one weekly contest and may submit as many 
entries as they desire. No entries returned. For further 
details see the official entry blank. 

Wings, 939 Woodycrest Ave., New York, offers 
a first prize of $20 and second of $5 for the best 
short ballads received not later than December 31, 
1937. Only one contribution may be submitted by 
each contestant; poems must be typewritten, not over 
60 lines in length, and must be submitted anony- 
mously, accompanied by sealed envelope containing 
title of poem with author's name and address. No 
poems returned, so do not enclose return postage. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, editor, will be the judge. Address 
Contest Editor. 


October, 1937 


Warner Brothers Studios, Hollywood, Calif., are 
awarding several prizes of $250 and a grand prize of 
$1000 for true adventure stories accepted for screen 
presentation under the title of “Floyd Gibbons—True 
Adventures.’ Write to studio for details. 


Liberty announces a ‘Pete Smith—M-G-M Whop- 
pers Contest.” Prizes of $250, $150, three of $100, 
and six of $50, will be awarded for ‘“‘tall stories,” 
not less than 100 nor more than 300 words in length. 
Closing date, October 9, 1937. Full details accom- 
pany the official entry blank which must be used, and 
for which see current issues of Liberty. 


Eaton Paper Corporation is offering a prize of 
$1000 if winning letter is written on Eaton Water- 
marked paper, or $500 if letter is written on any 
other paper, for best letter telling who is your favor- 
ite movie star, and why. Letters must be postmarked 
before midnight, December 15, 1937. Address Eaton’s 
Fine Letter Papers, Pittsfield, Mass. 


In the announcement of a prize contest for ‘“Ad- 
Gems” conducted by Wilmer S. Shepherd, Jr., 6230 
N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, which we published last 
month, an error was made in stating the amount of 
the prize. The first prize is $25, instead of $100, 
and there will be 100 additional prizes of copies of 
“The Magic Lantern,” a contest help in folio form. 
Details will be mailed by Mr. Shepherd on request. 


Crisco, Box 828, Cincinnati, Ohio, is conducting a 
contest through advertisements in Ladies Home Jour- 
nal and other national magazines and the Vic and 
Sade radio program, in which weekly prizes of $1000, 
$100, and merchandise are offered. Contests call for 
25-word reasons why Super-Creamed Crisco is best. 
Full conditions should be obtained by those who wish 
to enter; they are given in the advertisements or may 
be obtained from dealers. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast offers $25 each for letters tell- 
ing of success after the age of 40. “If you can truly 
credit to Fleischmann’s Yeast some part of the 
health that made your success possible, write us, en- 
closing your picture. Address: Life Begins, 701 
Washington St., New York.” 


Philco Radio and Television Corp. is awarding 
2000 weekly prizes and 51 grand prizes, totaling 
$50,000, in a Philco Mystery. Details in “Phyl” Coe’s 
Mystery Tabloid, obtainable from Philco tube dealers 
in any city. Contest continues for 16 weeks, ending 
January 2, 1938. 


A-B-C Shorthand 


IN TWELVE QO DY LESSONS 


This easy shorthand system is written with the familiar 
a-b-c’s, no puzzling signs or symbols to memorize—no 
tedious months of practice. It is so easy to learn that you 
will find yourself actually writing shorthand after a few 
hours of study. Specially recommended for students, writ- 
ers, lecturers, for jotting down notes and thoughts. 

Send $1.00 for complete course 


Dept. AI 
NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS 
110 West 42nd St. New York City 


My Service SELLS 

Film Stories ..... 
It helps you to create salable scenarios from 
your material. 


It aids you in slanting your stories, both orig- 
inals and published. toward the screen. 


It sells stories to the screen for both the estab- 
lished author and the unknown writer. 


My new booklet now available. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 5 


YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field offers Rich Rewards. My PER- 
SONAL COACHING COURSE in CONTESTING TECH- 
NIQUE will help you win. My students have won over 
$150,000 in Prizes. Write NOW for your gift copy of my 
new “RATING CHART” for your entries—giving the Ten 
Cardinal Secrets of Winning. It is FREE to readers of 
“THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST.” 


Wilmer S. Shephard, Jr. 
6230 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don’t Guess — — 


KNOW 


that you can write to sell 
A thorough analysis of your work free 


For more than fifteen years, THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST has been giving professional training to really 
serious writers. It seeks as students of its Simplified 
Training Course those who want to write salable fiction, 
whether for the pulps, juveniles, religious, smooth-paper or 
quality magazines. In order to be of wider help to writers, 
whether or not they subscribe for A. & J. training, a truly 
helpful plan has been worked out. 


You may send for a free story analysis. You will be told 
what is good and what is faulty in your story, whether 
your pe shows creative ability. You will receive a frank, 
dependable report that will give you a clearer and better 
understanding of your work a your equipment as a 
writer. 

Before you do anything more about your —— send 
for “The Way Past the Editor,” containing complete in- 
formation about A. & J. training, and for the free criticism 
coupon, 


THE A. & J. SIMPLIFIED 
/ TRAINING COURSE 
Fee: 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me ‘“‘The Way Past the 


Editor’ and the criticism coupon. 
Absolutely no cost or obligation to 
me. 
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HOUSE ORGAN MATERIAL 


Can ryou tell me what a house organ is supposed to tain? 
What are the purposes, the benefits to the publisher? I will 
appreciate it very much if you will supply me with the names 
of several corporations or firms supplying house organs to their 
employees, so I can look their publications over.—M. J., 


Tucson, Ariz. 
thy ee reader’s last sentence indicates his under- 


standing that house organs are for employees 

only. This is an important, but only one type 
of house organ. Employee magazines are edited to 
foster loyalty and zeal. They contain a great deal of 
personal material, company gossip, and buy little out- 
side stuff. 

House organs intended primarily to promote sales 
are far more common. Most of these are issued by 
manufacturers, and go to retailers. They contain, be- 
sides advertising articles dealing with company prod- 
ucts and service, articles on successful dealers, relat- 
ing sales methods. They use some inspirational mate- 
rial, largely on salesmanship. 

Consumer house organs go to the ultimate user. 
Utilities often adopt the idea. Syndicated house or- 
gans are distributed by dairies, banks, furniture stores, 
jewelers. The buyer of material is the advertising 
concern which prints and distributes the magazines. 

Because house organs are commonly directed by the 
advertising department or agency, both of which pos- 
sess copy-writing talent as a matter of course, ad- 
writers commonly prepare most of the contents. Many 
free lances can tell of highly profitable assignments, 
however. 

Calling on Tucson merchants with whom he does 
business, M. J. can collect a bunch of sample house 
organs in a few minutes . . . grocery, drug, electrical, 
hardware. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In the Trade, Technical and Class Journal Field 


Railway Purchases & Stores, 9 S. Clinton St., Chi- 
cago, is reported by J. R. Murphy, Jr., editor, to be 
overstocked with articles at this time. 

Hardware Trade and Sporting Goods, 2642 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul, does not find it necessary to buy 
from outside sources at present. ‘Evidently this situa- 
tion will prevail for some time,” adds A. W. Cullen, 
editor and manager. 

Ice Cream Field, 45 W. 45th St., New York, is 
interested in illustrated merchandising and promo- 
tional ideas designed to sell more ice cream, accord- 
ing to Howard Grant, editor. Payment is made on 
acceptance at 1/4 cent a word. 

Wrigley Publications, Ltd., 137 Wellington St., W., 
Toronto, comprising Hardware in Canada, Retail Gro- 
cer & Provisioner, Radio & Electrical Sales, and Mod- 
ern Advertising, ate not now in the market for ar- 
ticles. 

Toilet Requisites, 101 W. 31st St., New York, is 
now being edited by Janet Studholme. 

The Southwestern Baker, 542 M & M Bldg., Hous- 
ton, Texas, can use only news, photos, and “shorts,” 
according to word from Pat J. Nail, news editor. 


The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journai 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


National Clother, 803 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
appears in new format. It is now a four-column 
“newspaper” of the trade. News, however, is largely 
merchandising in character, just as before. Following 
the popular trend, two pages are devoted to ‘News 
Facts in Photos,” picturizing people and events of 
especial interest to the retail clothier and furnisher. 
Editorial personnel remains the same—Allen Sin- 
sheimer, editor; Thomas Mullen, associate editor. 


Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter, Mortgage 
Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., is under new editorial 
management, William D. Harris being the new 
managing editor. He reports: “We are interested in 
articles based on actual experiences of Southern sta- 
tioners and office outfitters, telling how they have 
increased their sales or their profits through the use 
of tested and proved methods.” 


Mail Enterprises, Inc., Ninth-Chester Bldg., Cleve- 
land, is compiling a correspondence course on modern 
business methods to be placed on the market this fall. 
For it, F. A. Vickrey, president, needs 300-word inci- 
dents relating the success of individuals in various 
lines of business. These need not be conspicuous ex- 
amples. Moderate success, as long as it is genuine, 
will be acceptable. Included must be name of indi- 
vidual, age if possible or indication of approximate 
age, nature of business, amount of capital used to 
start with, date started, and income today, expressed 
either in profits during the past year, or this year so 
far; or total volume in dollars and cents or other- 
wise. Other information, much compressed, may deal 
with struggles to get started, expectations for future, 
business philosophy, type of place where business 
is conducted, and such human-interest material. The 
signature of the person involved must be attached to 
the manuscript. If in doubt write Mr. Vickrey. 


Retail Tobacconist, formerly at 117 W. 61st St., 
New York, is now located at 1860 Broadway. 


Mail addressed to Automotive Replacements, 480 
Lexington Ave., New York, is returned by the post 
office, marked ‘Removed. Left no address.” 


McGraw-Hill announces that, beginning January, 
1938, Electrical Wholesaling will become The W hole- 
saler’s Salesman, dedicated to “the key man of the 
electrical industry.” 

Homecrafts and Hobbies, 142 W. 24ih St., New 
York, kept several items, published three in the April- 
May issue, and ignores all inquiries, according to a 
contributor. 

Hotel Bulletin, 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., 
Wm. C. Pank, editor, reports that it covers small ho- 
tels only very rarely, and then usually in strictly 
technical articles. 

National Lumber Manufacturers Assn., 1337 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington, D. C., is interested in 
purchasing, from time to time, short feature articles 
for use in controlled circulation give-away publica- 
tions distributed though retail lumber dealers. C. R. 
French, editor, states: “We are seeking short articles 
on popular subjects—such topics as ‘Food Habits 
Do Change.” Apparently articles in short lengths 
which would interest the family circle, are the type 
sought. Rate of payment is subject to negotiation. 
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Successful NEW WRITERS Tell You Why 
LENNIGER HELP PAYS: 


CARL RAHT; Nogales, Ariz.: ‘“‘Your checks for my stories seem like miracles— 
but your shrewd managing, your expert criticisms and sound market dope are re- 
sponsible. . . . You've written me 18 letters which I wouldn't part with for ten 
dollars apiece. Each has something definitely helpful; each represents hard thought 
and going into patient detail for my benefit. After unsatisfactory experience with 
other agents, your way of doing business is a revelation.’ 


HELEN CROSS, Denver, Colo.: ‘‘I thought one sale to the smoothpaper Canadian ; 
Magazine enough for any beginner to expect in one month, but when your check = 
Carl Raht for my second sale, to Love Fiction, followed the first within a week, my confi- S. 
dence in your ability as agent and critic was more firmly entrenched than ever. Helen Cross : 
IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER you can secure this help and sponsorship of your literary work for $3.00 on Me ty 4 to ' 
2000 words, and $1.00 for each additional thousand words. BOOKS: 25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.06; 61-80,000 : 
words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. For this you receive: (1) Immediate recommendation of salable manuscripts to activel 
buying editors. On American sales I charge 10% commission; on foreign sales, 15%. (2) If your scripts are unsalable, I will 
render an honest constructive criticism [cii:ug you por ig | why, and will show you specifically how to revise and replot those : 
which can be made salable. (Reading fees waived when I’ve sold $1,000 y 
worth of your work.) Send a trial 7 
manuscript 
IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will Indie your-account on day. Or_ write AUGUST LENNIGER : 
straight commission if you sold $1,000 worth of fiction within last for my booklet Li a } 
ear. If you sold $500 worth in last year, I'll handle your work at one- and market let- terary Agent ; 
alf reading fee rate. ter free. 45 W. 45th St., New York. i 


L H 
e FDBODIN e SELL IN THREE MONTHS g 


or Money Back 


I averaged between $50 and $150 a week writing 2 
juvenile material—Stories—Articles—Fillers — 


Author’s executive and spec- 
ial representative on limited or 
unlimited assignments. a 

Handling professional authors, IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— -_ 


semi-professionals; artd selected YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
apprentice writers recommended Now I’m teaching it—the only Juvenile Writing 
by an editor. Instructor in the Country. 
151 Fifth Ave., New York City AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
(Clientele limited) Write for terms to: 
(Ed Bodi t th terial is Wm. 
Magazine and Columbia Pictures editorial staffs.) 766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 7 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY WRITERS 


Now open to a few talented writers who want to wis s 
develop real earning power in a fascinating, highly- 

specialized field of creative writing, under expert “ARKE 4 
direction and at low cost. A command of good ua 


English essential. Inquiries from sincere workers 


invited; but first consideration will be given let- Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY millions of photos — 
tend a year from people who know how to take the kind of pictures 
ters outlining educational background, literary wanted! Let us teach you how to become a journalistic or press s a a 
aims ang present activities. bow joke yes! thet 
SELL ur personalize ome-study 
Empire Literary Service Elmhurst, New York Course prepares you to make good money in this fascinating field 


—quickly, at low cost, in spare time. You may pay ee the course 
in small monthly installments. Write for FR REE K. UNI- a 
eee PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 3010, 10 St., 


SINCERE 


STUDENTS OF WRITING DESIRE — PLAYWRIGHTS — 


Professional Service 


outspoken comment and careful personal Expert Preparation of Manuscripts 20 cents per page 

attention. Let me demonstrate on a small incl. 1 carbon copy. Extra carbon copies, 5 cents ea ; 

scale the kind of help which has met with OUR SERVICE: 2 complete Prof. copies bound in . 
such exceptional appreciation original oil-cloth covers, Diagram of stage setting, 


Property-Plot and Play-Mart tt Publishers and Play 


Instruction, consultation, criticism, revision. Brokers. 7 
Marketing service. Reasonable charges 
i hen inquiring. 

Specify dete needs whe = g Author of 12 Kew Gardens Inn 


ROBERT L. NEWMAN published plays Kew L, 
251 West 71st Street New York City : 


Have You Bought Your Copy 


E RICE 8 East 41st St. of this Great Book for Writers? 


I am interested ir the work of authors who are not 
needs to be very care place evision and criti- 
cism offered if needed, but there is no reading fee. By H. BEDFORD-JONES $1.60 postpaid 
Usual agent’s commission. Author & Journalist Book Service 


1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


| 
| 
. 
| | 


CLIENTS OF CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT HAVE 
WRITTEN THOUSANDS ¢ 
OF STORIES, NUMER- 
OUS BOOKS . 


Since The Author & Journalist estabished its Criticism Department as a service for sub- 
scribers in 1916, thousands of writers, beginners and professionals, have consulted the criticism 
staff. The work of clients is found in hundreds of magazines, many books. 


For many, Author & Journalist advice has been the first sure step on the road to success. 
WHAT AN AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DOES 


It expertly analyzes the manuscript. It points out weaknesses and suggests ways to elim- 
inate them. It accurately appraises the literary worth of the story or article. It suggests the 
most likely markets for it. On the Progress Chart, the manuscript is rated for 19 writing funda- 
mentals. 

The staff critic, reporting to the author-client, is dominated solely by a desire to help, and 
does his utmost to that end. Willard E. Hawkins, Editor, inspects all criticisms before they leave 
the office. 

Before you destroy that manuscript which editors coldly return to you—before you spend 
further postage on it—submit it for criticism to The Author & Journalist. If the staff critic / 
believes it can be made salable, he will tell you. He will give you his best marketing advice. 

Criticism fee should accompany the manuscript, as well as return postage. The scale of \ 
charges follows. 


RATE SCHEDULE 


Additional lines, each 2 
All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


= 5 to 
= y to 
= ,000 to 
= Above 10,000, per 1000 words 
= Literary revision with typing, per M words________ $2.00 
= Letter perfect typing, prose, per M__-_--____________ .50 
4 Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less______- 1.00 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Dept., 1837 Champa, Denver 


If ou Wish Sales Service - - - - 


Many readers are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 


| NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff 
| examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered 
| salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 

| 
} 
| 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


| 

| The Agency offers many advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, ‘$4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your ee 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000 words) and return postage. 


| | The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
aes or aunt of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 


| 
| @ The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” 


